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SAPHO. 


REMENDOUS beyond explanation has been the 
Ei clamor in the press and pulpit, and even in sinful 
places, over the play ‘‘Sapho,’’ presented by 

Miss Nethersole, in New York. 

The play was seen in St. Louis three months 
before it appeared in New York. At the time of 
its appearance the editor of the MIRROR went to 
see the play, and, having seen it, wrote a record 
of his impressions on that occasion. At the time the 
article was in demand and has been, sporadically, 
ever since, but, since the play has been the sub- 
ject of much contention and exploitation in New 


York, the requests for the MIRROR’S criticism 


have been so numerous that there’s nothing to do 
but comply with them. 

Therefore ‘‘SSAPHO”’ will be the title of 
Number Seven of “The Mirror Pamphlets.’ 
It will be published next week. 

“The Mirror Pamphlet” article does not 
enter into discussion of the morality or 
immorality of the play. It only tells the reader 
what the writer thought of Miss Nethersole’s art in 
her presentation of Daudet’s heroine as modified by 
the dramatization by Mr. Clyde Fitch. 

Those who have not seen Miss Nethersole in 
the now famous, or infamous, play, and may never 
see it, will find, in the MIRROR article, some 
record of the way in which the play appealed to a 
professional writer. Those who have seen Miss 
Nethersole as Fanny Legrande may wish to keep 
this record of another’s impressions. 


“‘SAPHO,”’ like the other numbers of “The 
Mirror Pamplets,” will be sold at five cents per 


copy. 
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The Too Sure Presidential Faction 

HE Republican party, or, at least, the greater part of 
T_T it, which may be known as the Presidential faction, 
is too sure of the result of next November’s election. 

As one who cannot consistently support Mr. Bryan, I may 
say that the friends of the President are in grave danger of 
underestimating opposition. With silver put out of the way 
by the gold standard legislation, with no prospect of a silver 
majority in the Senate for many years, Mr. Bryan, para- 
doxical though it seems, may be stronger this year than 
four years ago. The dissatisfaction of Republican tariff 
reformers with the Porto Rico bill is very great. Resent- 
ment against the project of levying a tariff against our own 
territory is general and bitter, especially as the President 
surrendered his free trade views as to the island, at the 
demand of the protected industries. Ruling our posses- 
sions outside and above and beyond the Constitution is 
something which strikes all thinking persons as genuine 
Imperialism, and a practical repudiation, not only of the 
Constitution, but of the Declaration as well. This trust- 
insistence upon shutting our possessions off from the 
American spirit and economy is revolting to all persons who 
believe in equal rights for all, special favors for none. The 
President’s plan of turning the tariff proceeds from Porto 
Rico back to the island is only a trick. The industries of 
the island, that will be crushed, can not profit by the ex- 
penditure of the revenue as proposed. The agriculture and 
manufactures of the island are looking for a market, and 
they can’t get the nearest’ natural market, owing to the 
tariff. They must languish. There will be no trade, hence 
no tariff revenue. There will be nothing to devote to 
education and improvement of the island, if trade be cut 
down. And we shall have to appropriate money to save the 
people of Porto Rico from starvation, when the tariff ruins 
business in the island so that there will not be enough busi- 
ness to make the tariff productive. The people are begin- 
ning to see this. They see that the Administration doesn’t 
care what happens to our possessions, so long as the pos- 
sessions do not hurt the trusts. The people are weary of 
syndicate rule at Washington. They see that the protected 
industries regarded the election of 1896 as giving the mag- 


nates carte blanche to do anything they wish. The ship- 
subsidy snap, numerous Nicaragua snaps, the Gage-Treas- 
ury snap, the embalmed-beef snap—all these things have 
convinced the public that the people who put up the money 
to elect McKinley are using the Administration to get back 
their money at a thousand per cent profit. Prosperity is 
not fooling the people either, as much as the President’s 
friends may think. UHigh prices are what the silverites 
wanted in 1896. They have got them. But the best think- 
ing people know that prices are too high, even though the 
fact be admitted that prices were too low in the years 
between '93 and 95. Prosperity has not struck the wage- 
earner, nor the salaried man. But;the price of things those 
people need is going up steadily. And the indications for 
the near future are very cheap wheat. If everything the 
farmer sells is to be cheap, while everything he buys is 
dear, as is likely to be the case with the market before the 
Presidential election, there will be such a discontent for the 
Administration to face as the syndicates have not counted 
upon. And it is not likely that the Republican National 
Committee will be able to ‘‘boost’’ wheat, as it did from 
August to October in 1896, to convince the farmer of the 
fallacy of the wheat-silver sympathy. Those things canaot 
be done twice. The Administration is up against the de- 
fection of the Irish and German Republicans. It is likely 
to lose much Catholic support through the determination of 
the President to champion Protestant Christianity in 
Catholic islands. The most casual survey of the political 
field must convince anyone that the McKinley Administra- 
tion is not going to have a walk-over in the next election. 
If it were not so sure that Mr. Bryan will be the Demo 
cratic nominee, the defeat of Mr. McKinley would be 
among the strongest probabilities of the near future. The 
President and his faction have about driven all the gold 
Democrats from support of the Administration, with the 
Porto Rican tariff, with the proposed over-riding of the 
Constitution, with the rampageous syndicate favoritism that 
has been so frequently exposed. Many of the best Repub- 
licans are opposed to the newly exposed Imperialism. No 
silver Democrats are converted to the McKinley policy. 
The Administration is steadily losing the support of the 
American people, and it is a pity that one cannot say that 
Mr. Bryan gains all Mr. McKinley loses. While it may be 
that Mr. Bryan has ‘‘something up his sleeve,’’ it is not 
likely. One thing is sure, and surer from day to day, and 
that is, that all the Democracy needs is a man to inspire 
confidence in those who bolted the Chicago platform to de- 
feat the Republicans next November. Administration con- 
fidence is just great encuga to invite defeat. Nothing will 
save Mr. McKinley but Democratic folly in sticking to the 
exploded ‘‘divine ratio.’’ 
Fe 
British Gratulation Overdone 

ENGLAND has gone daft over a small victory over 
the Boer General, Cronje. The gratulations are very 
much overdone. Cronje got rid of most of his army and 
guns before he surrendered. He also contrived to give 
those behind him lots of time to prepare for the invasion of 
their own country. The Boers have simply receded from 
the enemy’s country and will now fight on their own 
ground, where they have been preparing to fight for a long 
time. The indications are that while the Boers were keep- 
ing the British busy at the Tugela and elsewhere, a great 
deal of excellent entrenching and _ preparation 
generally was being done by the people who 
were left at home. The defeat of Cronje and the relief of 
Ladysmith amount to nothing, if the British have to take 
every ‘‘kopje’’ and ‘‘laager’’ in the Boers’ own country. 
President Kruger may be ready to talk peace with England, 
as the dispatches say, but the fact that he will insist upon 
the independence of the Republics is not calculated to 
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make England ready to treat with him. ‘‘Independence 
within the Empire’’ is what the British offer. But the 
Boers know that ‘‘independence within the Empire’’ means 
the triumph of Cecil Rhodes and the South African Com- 
pany and the obliteration of the Boer nations. The 
MIRROR said some time ago that the British would be 
willing to treat for peace when the British army made a 
successful stroke. The British are willing to treat for peace 
now, after thecapture ot Cronje. The British dispatches 
put the willingness upon Kruger, but the close observer of 
the progress of the war must know that Kruger is not yet 
forced to sue for peace. It is the British authcrities who 
want peace, rather than risk further blunders and disasters. 
If Kruger stands out for Boer independence and gets it 
the main object of the war on Britain’s part has been lost. 
It seems to me that there will have to be a much bigger 
victory than the capture of Cronje upon the part of the 
British before they can with dignity begin negotiating a 
cessation of hostilities, but that it is the British who are 
more tired of the war is evident from the fact that the only 
offer of mediation thus far taken seriously has come from 
the Italian government which is notoriously friendly to 
England and strongly under English influence. I cannot 
see that the English have thus far done much to justify the 
hysterics reported from London, Liverpool and elsewhere 
in the cable-dispatches. The Boers have still a shade the 
better of the situatlon. 
ae st 
A Great Moral Engine 

THE Post-Dispatch, with ‘‘the largest circulation of any 
daily paper in the West,’’ is a most moral newspaper. It 
It has thundered against the 
wine-rooms. But it prints 
such things as the following—‘‘fourteen words or less for 
30 cents’’—every evening: 


has deaounced ‘‘Sapho.”’ 
It is a great purifying agent. 


PERSONAI,—C.: It is fate; meet me after 1 Sat- 
urday night or 6:15 Sunday; last chance J.R.H. 


PERSONAL—Will young lady who noticed gent 
and changed seats when he left the California 
av. car, on G. st., please grant an interview or 
make an appointment? Ad.W 99, Post-Dispatch 


PERSONAI,—Blonde and brunette ladies noticed 
gentleman as they left Broadway car at Wash- 
ington av., 1 p. m. Friday; reply in confidence. 
Ad. T 92, Post-Dispatch. 


PERSONAL—Snow: Meet me 29th st. 3 p. m. 
Monday or write quick. Ad. ™M 93, Post-Dis- 
patch. 





PERSONAL—Lady in black (Suburban, Jefferson 
av. car), gent walked with till 23d and Walnut, 
Monday night. Ad. P 116, Post-Dispatch. 





PERSONAL—Gentleman would like to meet lady 
he sat opposite on Chouteau car yesterday 
evening. Ad. T 100, Post-Dispatch. 


PERSONAL—Will gent who was to meet lady 
last Wednesday evening at 7th and Locust sts., 
please meet me Tuesday evening, March 6, at 
8 o’clock? 








Doesn’t this sort of thing make the Post-Dispatch’s morality 
‘‘look like 30 cents?’’ Isn’t it the sort of use of a news- 
paper that makes it a sort of assistant to assignation house- 
keepers? Doesn’t it suggest about everything that has ever 
been associated in the public mind with wine-rooms? Is it 
worse for the young person to read such ‘‘Personals,’’ or to 
go to see the play ‘‘Sapho?’’ Is it exalted modern journal- 
ism for the paper in question to lend itself—for fourteen 
words or less for 30 cents—to the uses of the street-masher 
and seducer? Above are seven samples of Post-Dispatch 
furtherance of at least questionable clandestinity, taken 
from its issue of Saturday, March 3d, 1900. Regularly it 
has more or less of the same sort of stuff in the ‘‘personal’’ 
advertising department. And yet, editorially, and in its 
news columns, it condemns the management of Hopkins’ 
Imperial Theater for putting on a French play. 
is a great moral paper—the Post-Dispatch. 
a 
A New Horror of Life 

AN ordinance recently passed by the lower house of the 
municipal assembly of St. Louis provides for the location of 
waste-paper boxes in different parts of the down-town streets 


Verily, it 
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of the city, and authorizes the persons so placing them to 
charge for advertisements to be attached to the boxes. This 
is a good ordinance to kill, in the Council. There are too 
many advertising offenses in the streets and on hoardings 
at the present time. They offend taste and weary the eye. 
They are not productive of results to the advertiser. The 
establishment of waste-paper bins decorated with advertise- 
ments at street corners and other places will be a deface- 
ment ot the city and a public nuisance. The advertising 
business is not one into which the city should enter as a 
partner, and especially when the advertising to be done is 
of such a character as to blight life for the public with 
boisterous colors, cheap and vulgar phrases and atrocious 
pictures. If we must have waste-bins the city can erect 
them, and its street-cleaning force can put the waste in the 
bins. There is no need for covering the bins with placards 
and signs of all sorts, and we may suspect the sort of things 
that would be advertised on what are practically garbage 
boxes. The streets belong to the people, and they should 
not be let out to a private schemer to tax others for advertis- 
ing display. The effect of the operation of this ad zertising 
scheme may be judged by the people who are offended by 
the advertising in the street cars. This advertising is of 
practically no value to the advertiser, because familiarity with 
the display soon makes people cease to noticeit. Besides, 
this entrance of the street-car systems upon the advertising 
business is something to which their franchises give them 
no right whatever. As for the waste-box scheme we may 
be assured that it would be run by its projectors without 
much regard to the gathering of waste paper, and only with 
regard for the money to be made out of its advertising feat- 
ure. Instead of providing for more opportunity for flaring 
advertising affronts to the eye, the city should, in the in- 
terest of beauty, suppress the people who are prompt to dis- 
figure every wall or fence with hideous signs. No amount 
of possible revenue for the city from such a scheme could 
compensate for the debauching of the public eye by such 
advertising disfigurements as we are all familiar with in our 
daily walk or ride. Street-car advertising is bad enough, 
but the realization of the waste-box scheme would add new 
horrors to life. It would invite only such advertisements 
as would naturally be in harmony with location on a re- 
ceptacle for street-sweepings. And the city might as well 
go into the business by itself, for all the revenue there is in 
it, as accept a paltry fifteen per cent of the gross earnings. 
It could do this in connection with street-cleaning—if it be 
any part of a city’s business to rent out advertising space, 
to rent out public property for private advantage without 
any adequate public service. This advertising scheme, I 
am told, is an arrangement of a certain City Hall clique 
which thinks ‘t has influence enough to jam it through, and 
after it has been jammed through, some great concerns will 
be bulldozed into buying advertising space through fear of 
inviting, by refusal, legislation hostile to their interests. 
The place for advertisements is in newspapers. Elsewhere 
advertisements may attract attention for a brief time, but 
afterwards they become an affliction, and, finally, are abso- 
lutely unnoticed—as in the case of the street cars, where 
the cards of business men are now seen without being 
observed. Advertising is a good thing, but all advertising 
outside of newspapers is not only largely a waste of money, 
but a disfigurement of the world, and a thing which more 
and more the intelligent, buying public is inclined tu resent 
for its egregious ugliness. The upper house of our munici- 
pal assembly should promptly defeat the waste-bin scheme. 
Fe 


St. Louis Street Railway Securities 

ELSEWHERE in this issue will be found a timely 
article on the scandalous collapse of the Third Avenue Ry. 
Co., of New York City. Whatever the underlying facts 
may be, I believe that recent developments in New York 
street railway circles are very significant. They point to 
but one conclusion, and that is, that there has been too 
much capitalization and too much inflation. People had 
and have gone crazy over street railway investments. The 
idea that our large cities will continue to grow at the ratio of 
the past forty years has turned many peoples’ heads. 








Changing conditions are being overlooked, when they 


should be taken into serious consideration. The capitaliza- 
tion of many street railways in this country is enormous; it 
discounts increases in population fifty years ahead. This 
applies especially to St. Louis. The financial position of 
the local street railway syndicate is not at all reassur- 
ing; it should be carefully studied by those who intend in- 
vesting. Why does the management make such desperate 
efforts to economize? If the service is bad and promises to 
be still worse, it is because circumstances peremptorily de- 
mand it. An inflated capitalization is responsible for the 
discomfort and annoyance we have to undergo. Fixed 
charges are too heavy; holders of the preferred stock would 
like to receive something on their investment, and number- 
less improvements and extensions are necessary. The net 
surplus, for the year ending June 20, 1899, was estimated 
at $266,882.21, but this allowed for the interest on only 
$23,000,000 new 4 per cent bonds and about $14,000,000 
divisonal bonds. About $5,000,000 of the latter can be re- 
funded within the next two years, but the balance will con- 
tinue to draw 5 and 6 per cent for from 4 to 18 years to 
come. A dividend of 5 per cent on the outstanding pre- 
ferred stock would require almost $600,000, and a dividend 
on the total amount of preferred would be equal to 
$1,000,000. Fixed charges, at present, being equal to 
$1,700,000, it would necessitate a net profit of $2,300,000 
to pay the interest and a dividend of 5 per cent on the out_ 
standing preferred stock. To pay the interest on the en- 
tire authorized issue of bonds and the entire preferred 
stock, however, would reyuire net earnings of $2,800,000. 
The surplus of last year amounted to about 1!4 per cent, on 
the $20,000,000 preferred, and it will thus be seen that the 
prospects that the company will be able to pay the full 5 
per cent, are not very roseate, even when full allowance is 
made for all possible savings and reductions in operating 
The common stock, I think, has no intrinsic 
value whatever; it is pure and limpid water, the total 
amount being $25,000,000. Taken all in all, the capitaliz- 
ation is too excessive, and it is for this reason that the peo- 
ple of St. Louis are compelled to endure the rottening ser- 


expenses. 


vice, the reduction in the number of cars run, the jamming 
and jostling, the filth, and the surliness of employes. 
Enough profits will have to be made to satisfy the owners. 
If the people do not like the service, they may walk. .The 
syndicate has got us by the throat; there is no remedy in 
sight. There is no use grumbling and kicking against a 
monopoly capitalized on an excessive basis, and owning pro- 
perties that could be reproduced at a cost of about 
$7,500,000. Wait for the receiver! He’s bound to come. 


et 
The Irish Factions United. 


IT is pleasant to read that the Irish factions in Ireland 
have united for the cause once more. It wastime to drop 
the old strife that broke out just as Home Rule seemed to 
be on the point of attainment. The reunion of the factions 
just now is very wise. The Irish nationalists never were 
in such shapeto organize their country. They have what 
they never had before, a machine ready-made to their pur- 
poses. The Local Government Act, of 1898, has given 
Ireland to the Irish with a completeness that few people 
imagine. The people who most dislike the Irish now real- 
ize that the only thing which has stood in the way of using 
the local government act to further the Home Rule project 
was the division of the Irish leaders. The testimony of 
the latest writers on Ireland is that the Local Government 
has swept away the old aristocratic governing authorities 
and substituted for them popularly elected democratic 
bodies of the most advanced modern types. Ex-officio 
county authorities and members elected on a high property 
franchise are superseded by county and district councillors 
elected ona franchise which practically includes every 
rate-payer, every occupier and every lodger, and which 
gives one man only one vote. The Irish people have exer- 
cised their powers to the full and have filled the new 
county and district councils with men whose political 
energy has hitherto been confined to assistance in the elec- 
tion of members of Parliament and whose one preoccupa- 








There isa ma- 


ion has beenthe Nationalist movement. 
hine in every county. There are spoils in small degree in 
every county. There are favorsto be done. The Irish- 
men, living on the Queen’s money, can organize the various 
iistricts and make local politics serve the ends of the Na- 
tionalist movement. The Nationalization of Ireland has 
begun, as it should begin, at the bottom. When the Na- 
tionalists have all the minor offices they can easily get the 
greater ones. Local spoils will help the candidates for 
Parliament. The organization of the county authorities on 
a Nationalist basis should in time result in giving National- 
ists every Parliamentary seat inthe island. If Mr. John 
E. Redmond, the new Irish leader, be really a leader 
now is his time to show his quality. No one in his position 
ever had such an advantage. No one had such a chance to 
get all Ireland at his back in any demands he may make of 
Great Britain. The Irish are better fixed for the continu- 
ance of their fight than any one ever dreamed they would 
be, ten years ago... They may not know it, but they have 
Home Rule now. Ireland is the most socialistically ordered 
country in the world, barring New Zealand. The absentee 
is almost annihilated. The property-owner is shorn of his 
power. The people who want Home Rule and have had 
nothing else are ‘‘on top’’ politically, in almost every Irish 
community and if they can stick together in Ireland, as they 
do in political organizations in this country, they will force 
still further concessions from Her Majesty’s government. 
ze 
Kipling Under Fire 
MR. RUDYARD KIPLINGis being whittled down to 
his real size. Mr. Kipling has had fair sailing too long. 
It must be a positive relief to him, as it is to the rest of us, 
to have a variation in the chorus of praise, which has been 
resounding about him for about five years. Only the vari- 
ation is taking on atoo unanimous tone of depreciation. 
Kipling ‘‘the one strong voice of the end of the century,’ 
as we heard him called a short time ago, is now the Hooligan 
or hoodlum. The poet of the Empire is now the poet of 
blackguardism. The man who rose to prophet heights in 
‘¢Recessional’’ is now accused of being no more than a 
music hall singer and a cheap one at that. The poet who 
out-ranked William Watson is now compared with Cheva- 
lier, the coster-singer, not to the latter’s disadvantage. The 
army has turned upon Kipling. It does not like the way 
he pictures the army man. And the old residents of India 
are coming to the front to say that Kipling misrepresents 
and distorts life in India. Naturalists are emerging from 
the brush and blaspheming the Jungle Books. The English 
schoolmaster thunders in denunciation of the brutality and 
surly priggishness of the English school boy, as revealed in 
“Stalky & Co.’’ Everybody who can write a little bit, is 
taking his pen in hand to speak unsavory sooth concerning 
Kipling. And while the attacks upon the man are as 
foolish and extreme as were many of the earlier laudations 
of his work, the total result has been to show us that 
Kipling is really a great man with some strong weaknesses. 
He has done some very high work and some very low work. 
He has written real literature and more than enough 
journalese. But he is condemned by journalists for not ‘‘re- 
porting things’’ accurately, while the /iferati insist that 
he does too much mere reporting. The unfortunate author 
cannot please everybody, at least he cannot please all the 
critics. Out of all the denunciation and fault-finding 
with Kipling, one does not gather, however, anything 
that obscures the fact that he has compelled the 
world to hear him. He forced his own way. He 
evoked unbounded worship. He now evokes the reaction 
therefrom. But the horde of assailants can touch only the 
superficialties of Kipling and his style. The man is there. 
He may not be always a pleasant person, but he is a man of 
real flesh and blood, and the things he has seen are real. 
There may be other things he has not seen, or seeing them, 
he may have ignored them. His personality has reached 
out and gripped his fellows, and the more they struggle to 
escape his grip by the application of literary rules to him, 
the tighter he grips them. His soldiers and sailors and 
East Indians may not be real to people who think they 
know them as well as Mr. Kipling does, or better, but they 
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have been, and are, real enough to appeal to the great multi- 
tude. Kipling’s verse, ordinarily, is not the greatest of 
poetry, but it moves the minds of men, and it stirs their 
hearts. No man who has criticized him, up to date, has 
done anything that will compare with the work of Kipling. 
No analyst of the Kipling style has found its secret. The 
secret is in Kipling himself. It cannot be described, but it 
is, in all probability, nothing more than a vast capacity for 
being interested in human beings and common things, and 
in seeing the things that others overlook. 
be at times. 


Vulgar he may 
Preferably he may look at sordid things. He 
may write his poems to music-hall tunes and barrack lilts. 
But the fact is, that the people have taken Kipling up 
simply because he gave them the thing they could under- 
stand. He knows the people he writes for. Therefore, it 
is reasonable to suppose he knows the people he writes 
about. And the more he is criticized the more evident it 
becomes that the substantial truth of the body of his work 
is absolutely unassailable. 
Kiplifig as against his critics, and, after all, the majority 
rulés as to the estimate of literature, as in every other thing. 
The best of Kipling is the best there is in literature to-day. 
If the adoration of him has been overdone, as in the issue 
of ‘‘Kipling Note Books,’’ and ‘‘A Ken of Kipling,’’ and 
much bad de luxe book-making of some of his tawdrier 
rhymes, he is not wholly to blame. We may admit that he 
is something of both prig and bully, something of both snob 
and hoodlum, much of both materialist and mystic, but that 
is only saying that he is very Anglo-Saxon, and that he re- 
ports his time as it mostly exists. We are, we Anglo- 
Saxons, both sordid and splendid. And so is Rudyard 
Kipling. 


The majority decides for 


ee 
The Cromwell Craze 

A CROMWELL craze, like unto the Napoleonic craze, 
is upon us. John Morley has written the Protector’s life 
for one magazine; Col. Roosevelt has done the same for 
Within six months there have been printed half 
With the re- 
sult that we know, practically, no more about him than we 
He was a strong man, molded by circum- 
He was pious and 


another. 
an hundred essays about the old roundhead. 


knew before. 
stances, as much as he compelled them. 
ferocious, bigoted in some things, broad-minded in others, 
a little tinged with madness, like Napoleon, somewhat vain 
of his lack of vanity and, toward the end, as much of a 
failure as at the beginning he seemed a success, for much 
of his work was undone, and he was unable to work out his 
designs as he conceived them. 
at present there is strong protest against his statue in West- 
minster. This maker of England is denied a place in the 
Nation’s pantheon by a great majority of the writing men 
of London. It is pointed out that it is little short of an out- 
rage to give Oliver’s statue a place in the shrine of Throne, 
Church and Constitution—he who put the king to death, 
suppressed Parliament, and did all in his power to destroy 
the Church. The statue, however, is in Westminster, 
facing the Abbey, having been placed there without con- 
sent of Parliament. Cromwellians are afraid to ask con- 
sent of Parliament. Anti-Cromwellians are afraid to urge 
that Parliament shall remove the statue. And so the matter 
rests. Cromwell is under a cloud, in the land of which he 
was one of the greatest heroes. The dispute over the 
appropriateness of his statue in Westminster is enough to 
show how far the modern spirit has reacted against Crom- 
well. King-killing is-not popular in England, for all the 
rise of Democracy, even though the killing was done with 
fair justification some centuries ago. The King-killer’s 
image has to be smuggled into position, under. cover of 
darkness almost, and now, as some hundred years ago, good 
Englishmen are singing, ‘‘God send this crumb well down,’’ 
over their wine, and drinking to the last word of Charles I, 
‘‘Remember!’’ Even in America—or in Philadelphia, at 
least—there are those who commemorate Charles on the 
What a commentary it is in 


It is interesting to note that 


anniversary of his execution. 
Cromwell’s work that it should be so little venerated to-day! 
And, perhaps, those who would remove his statue are right 
—for his idea of freedom was to be himself free to impose 
his doctrines with the sword, and by bad faith, upon others. 


3 
Crom well had good points, but he was a fanatic, he broke 
his word, he was a coward toward the last. The statue 


discussion prompts more writing about him, pro and con, 
which is good for publishers, but it doesn’t make him the 
great man he was supposed to have been by our great grand- 
fathers. He cannot rank as a constructionist with 
Napoleon. The structure he erected in England fell to 
pieces. The setting up of his image is all but treason in 
the land that once delighted to honor him. And yet there 
are people who believe that, some day in the near future, 
Great Britain will be a republic, a genuine democracy. 
Never, so long as any great number of Englishmen dare to 
protest against honor to the man who sent the foolishest of 


all kings to the scaffold. 
se 


Awful 

WHAT HO! Here’s something to make the purists 
go purify themselves! It’s a poem in Scribner's Magazine, 
on page 323, March number, called ‘‘Crafty Cupid.’”’ In 
the second verse the poet says that Cupid pierced him to 
the marrow ‘‘and the maid who walked beside me, being 
unhurt, only guyed me.’’ Imagine Cupid and Campaspe 
playing at cards for kisses and the latter guying him and 
‘giving him the dead face,’’ or ‘‘the merry ha-ha!’’ 


Uncle Fuller. 
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ZANGWILL’S JEWS. 


BY LEON HARRISON. 
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splendid disease, the germs of that enviable contagion 

are spread world-wide in literary masterpieces. Great 
books are art and poetry. They are a resurrection of the 
dead at the touch of fancy. They are also a revelation of 
the living. Genius, indeed, slays only its possessor, but 
bestows on men and manners, by its elixir of life, the gift 
of immortality. 

The genius of retrospection and imagination appeals less 
to us than the genius that sees the thing that is, and paints 
it so that we all can see it. I am about to deal with such a 
personage. He has described the extraordinary types of 
an extraordinary race. He has painted sordid realities. 
He has drawn, through fiction and flashlight biography, a 
composite picture of Israel. 

A Jew of genius, such as Mr. Israel Zangwill, is needed 
to portray Jews of genius. The vivisection of fine intellects 
can only be accomplished by one who himself possesses the 
great gifts he describes. The ‘‘Dreamers of the Ghetto’’ 
could only have been written by a great dreamer of the 
Ghetto. 

And the ‘‘Children of the Ghetto’’ could only have 
been written by a child of the Ghetto. The bread of afflic- 
tion was eaten by him, for we can taste its bitterness on 
every page. He learned his sympathy through suffering. 
He saw and felt what he painted and wrote. He taught 
the Jew the pettiness and greatnessof hisrace. He taught 
Christendom Jewish realities of life, worse than would-be 
pretension, but better than prejudice conceived them. The 
primary function of genius, to paint the living truth, he 
discharged by flashing into the dark places of the Ghetto 
the lightning of his genius ‘that both revealed, and photo- 
graphed what it revealed. 

The need of such an interpreter and spokesman to the 
non-Jewish world the Jews have long acutely felt. ‘‘In what 
way is Israel dispersed?’’ asks the Red Beadle in our present 
sketches. ‘‘It seems to me that our life is everywhere as 
hidden from the nations as if we were altogether in Pales- 
tine.’’ 

This is quite true. The common view as to the Jew has 
been either a mystery or a mistake. He was a stranger, 
and the world hates strangers. He was the great Excep- 
tion. In the nation, in industry, in society, he was the 
great Outsider. He was the disembodied spirit of a dead 
nationality that did not know that itwasdead. His religion 
sharply contradicted dogmatic Christianity. He was an 
outlaw and a chattel. But he did not die, and he would not 
surrender. Yet it is easier to survive downright persecu- 
tion than inveterate prejudice and misrepresentation. 

Prejudice arose from ignorance of him. For centuries 
the Ghetto was geographical, then it was political; finally 
the Ghetto assumed human boundaries, and was simply 
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social and religious. It waS in’ every! instance a case of 

detachment, physical and spir..ual, from the general body 

politic; involuntary ‘n every instance save in religion, and 
invariably such detachment breeds suspicion, dislike and 
scorn. 

Therefore, as the ® 2d Beadle said, Israel, though among 
the nations, is hidden from the nations as much as if 
altogether in Palestine. 

Only literature is revelation. In German, Kor pert and 
Karl Xmil Franzos have made the attempt to describe the 
life of the clder Jewish generations, whose religion was 
alike garment and shroud, a home and a hope, a staff and a 
star. 

In English, the attempts made inthis direction have been 
magnificent failures. Disraeli, in ‘‘Alroy’’ and ‘‘Tancred,’’ 
has clothed in purple and fine robes his Hebraic heroes. 
They are for the most part grandiloquent and theatrical, 
and, though some fine and brilliant pages redeem 
‘‘Tancred,’’ the Beaconsfieldian Jews, as a rule, speak in 
stage voices and pose in the lime-light, and declaim to the 
great satisfaction of the galleries. 

George Eliot, in her ‘‘Daniel Deronda,’’ struck a deeper 
tone, and revealed a profounder insight into both the 
tragedy and the comedy of Israel. Her broad and kindly 
sympathy redeemed much that would otherwise seem stilted 
and unreal, and the recent growth of Zionism somewhat 
explains Mordecai. Yet the subtle intuition was wanting 
that turns experience into creation, and makes the touch of 
imagination certain and life-giving. 

It is the peculiar distinction of Mr. Israel Zangwill that 
he is the first authentic English reporter of the modern Jew 
to the modern world. His scenes are real; the colors are 
those of life; his characters are genuine types and yet dis- 
tinctive individuals. His ‘‘Children of the Ghetto’’ is not 
simply a charming story, London fog mixed with Oriental 
glory, antique Jews transplanted and cockneyized, the 
humors of privation itself, sunshine smiling through rain- 
drops, a kaleidoscope of brilliant colors on somber back- 
grounds. Not only is it a vivid and truthful picture, but a 
psychology teaching by example, history interpreted by ex- 
perience—homes unroofed and hearts unsealed, the inward 
made visible and the speechless audible, and an actual, 
suffering, struggling, wretched yet heroic Israel made in- 
telligible to the sympathies of human hearts. 

There is poetry and sacrifice and wonderful fidelity to a 
high principle among the seemingly vulgar and hopelessly 
commonplace. Lovely flowers may spring from the mire. 
A subterranean stream of ancient ideals and dreams may 
break forth in waste places to irrigate and fertilize and fill 
the desert with fragrance and beauty. 

For the outer world, then, Mr. Zangwill has filled the 
Jewish slums of great cities with human beings,—in their 
griefs, their oddities, their lowly virtues, alike evenin their 
unlikeness, in subjection to the same great laws of love 
and pain, of doubt and sacrifice. 

In the ‘‘Children of the Ghetto’? he has painted the 
modern Ghetto of poverty-stricken Israel. In the ‘‘Dream- 
ers of the Ghetto,’’ he has described the sporadic genius of 
exceptional Israel. 

May I add, at this point, the stricture that, in the one work 
the author has described the lowest social level; in the 
latter, the highest intellectual flights; but the average Jews 
and Jewesses of intelligence, dignity and modern culture 
are neglected and ignored. Possibly, having faded into the 
sober colors of the general life, they do not offer the same 
artistic possibilities of picturesque treatment. Possibly, 
such a portrait gallery is yet to come. It remains true, 
nevertheless, that, while recording the saddest realities and 
the finest dreams, the scribe has not given to us at all, 
save in caricature, the brighter and more general realities of 
modern Jewish character. 

He relates for us in ‘‘The Dreamers’’ the story of 
‘‘A Dream That Has Not Come True.’’ There are many 
of the seed of Judah that have had the visions of genius— 
Spinoza, Mendelssohn, Disraeli, Lasalle, Henrich Heine— 
dreamers, all of them, metaphysical, religious, imperial, 
social, poetical,—men clothed with the omnipotence of an 
idea, who impregnated the world with their tremendous 
personality, the center of whose thought was Hebraic, and 
its circumference the circle of the earth. The story of 
these giants, radiating from a common point of departure 
into such various provinzes, has a certain unity only in the 
genesis of their opinions, the Semitic intensity of their 
temperament, and the religious devotion to their immense 
ideals that made them alike the masters and slaves of 
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thought. This great chain of thinkers and dreamers demon- 
strates that it is ability that constitutes the true nobility, that 
we are governed by an intellectual aristocracy. ‘‘It is only 
an apostolic succession of great souls that understands any- 
thing in this world.’’ d 

It would be interesting to examine togethe the first and the 
last sketch of ‘‘The Dreamers,’’ the childhood and the final 
thought vf One sprung from the Venetian Ghetto, the earlier 
heart-culture, the early cradle songs saddened into ‘‘Chad 
G-dya,’’ the Passover chant, blending here with Welt- 
schmerz, surrender and despair. 

After a glance through Zangwill’s pen pictures of Hebrew 
thinkers, we cannot fail to notice how few of these great Jews 
have wrought for distinctly Jewish ends. One, Israel Baal 
Shem, or the Master of the Name, was a mystic whose 
astonishing history reminds us of Assisi. He was the 
prophet of a mystical faithh Moses Mendelssohn was the 
teacher of a philosophic creed; the Turkish Messiah, Sab- 
batai Zevi, in the Seventeenth Century, shook the whole 
Jewish world with his Messianic claims. Wonderful and 
romantic are the histories of all these sons of Israel, in 
fantasy, in philosophy, and in forlorn hope. They all sought 
to leave their impact on the ‘‘majestic immovability’’ of 
Judaism. 

It is my purpose briefly to characterize them, employing 
here and there the phrases of the author himself, and 
especially in his finaldream. Some of these dreamers are 
narrowly and deeply Jewish, others touch upon every 
human interest. 

The trio, however, that has respectively occupied the 
center of the stage as world-figures, was, in name, at least, 
owtside the pale of the synagogue—Spinoza, Heine and 
Benjamin Disraeli. Yet though Spinoza was put under 
the ban in a narrow age for the audacious freedom of his 
thought, he remained, in spite of himself, a Jew in intel- 
lect; and his rigorous metaphysical svstem of a universal 
spiritual unity was but Jewish monotheism carried a step 
further and cast into logical formulas. And this philoso- 
phy dominated minds like Lessing and Goethe, influenced 
Kant and Hegel, moved upon English literature through 
Coleridge and has thus refashioned the thought of the 
modern world. 

Disraeli, too, fulfilled his Asiatic dream of empire. He 
became a power behind and above an imperial throne. 
He was a strange and picturesque anomaly in sober 
English politics; of all countries, ruling narrow England; 
of all parties, the Conservative party; of all social castes, 
leading, undisputed, the proud and prejudiced English 
aristocracy. Well might our author call him ‘‘a Semitic 
Sphinx, round whose mute lips flickers in a faint, sardonic 
smile the wisdom of the ages.”’ 

Heine, so different from these, yet somewhat allied to 
them by the subtle unity of race and hereditary genius, 
laughed and wept for the world for a generation. He was a 
mocking melancholy; a sorrow ever marred by a sneer; an 
angelic music with Mephistophelian discords. ‘‘I too,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘could have died to save humanity, if I did not, at the 
same time, suspect humanity was not worth saving.’’ His 
wit had the antithesis and cynicism of Ecclesiastes, and 
with it his heart-break, and occasional shining vistas and 
profound wisdom. The sublimity of Spinoza, the Oriental 
dream of Disraeli, the heart-broken jest of Heine, all be- 
longed involuntarily to the genius of the people that spoke 
in the thought of their brain and in the instincts that ran in 
their blood. 

La Salle, above all, the magnetic and mighty leader, 
whose plea was justice and opportunity, La Salle, idolized 
to-day by the great socialistic movement of Germany, sim- 
ply embodied in modern economics the ‘‘sanctified sociol- 
ogy’’ of Moses, his love and care for the people and his in- 
sistence upon moral and paternal functions by the State. 

The dream, then, of Israel, interpreted by these sons 
of hers, has been of faith and philosophy, of an ancient 
theocracy. and modern empire, of justice and human rights. 

And now modern Israel, out of the Ghetto, must dream 
new dreams. Israel’s dream must be of reasons 
for her own continuance. She has scattered the seed. She 
has seen lusty children spring from her. WHer ideas are 
the possession of mankind. For what end, then, does this 
strange anomaly of a cosmopolitan race, of faith at once 
national and universal, continue to exist? What purpose 
justifies this isolation, this unique distinctiveness? 

There can be but one choice of alternatives. Either it is 
national or it is spiritual. Either Zion is the watchword 
and Israel lives to rebuild a Jewish state and Jewish na- 


tion; or, if the race’s significance is purely spiritual, what 
is that spiritual idea for which it stands, which the world 
needs, and which none are so well fitted to teach as the 
Jews? 

; It must be a distinctly Jewish message, yet one universal! 
and broadly human. A new dreamer is looked for who 
shall tell the chiidren of Israel and the world how to think 
honestly and yet believe loyally; how to live in modern con- 


“iti-ns openi-eyed, yet drawing inspiration from the ancient 


*au ‘es; how practically to be a~* example of holiness, a 
pattern-people, chosen, iudeed, not for rights, but for re- 
sponsibilities. 

What obliges? ‘‘Noblesse oblige,’ nobleness, heredity, 
a special mission; that alone can justify the race’s aloof- 

ness, in any sense, from the general life. 

And this dreamer shall tell the world at large the an- 
cient truths; to modern men, half-pagan, discarding the 
Spiritual, half-materialized, the Jew shall come again to 
nerve them in the great fight against evil, to impart tothem 
the burning faith that has saved the race, so that it may 
save the world. 

And thus, in the end, in the spiritual sense, it may be that 
Judaism shall live though the Jews, as Jews, may utterly 
cease tobe. This isa final dream, not of the Ghetto, but 
of a masterful Israel. This vision may hare its Spinoza, 
for thought unbanned; its Heine, for song untorn by con- 
flicting currents; its Disraeli, for sagacity, the Semitic 
Sphinx touched with emotion softened intd love; its La 
Salle, with brotherhood a living truth; its Jesus, a ‘‘joyous 
comrade,’’ delighting not in creeds, cells, austerity, but in 
little children, in the wine of weddings, in the lilies of the 
field, in boundless pity for all. 

This shall be when “‘the age of prophecies made shall be- 
come the age of prophecies fulfilled,’’ the age longed for by 
the servants of mankind; the age of which, as yet, only the 
prophets prophesy and the dreamers dream. 

ee 


GOSSIP OF NEW YORK IN LENT. 





(MIRROR Correspondence.) 
Gotham’s Hymn for Lent 
OR days quadraginta, oh Lord, 
F Make clean our hearts, make pure our lives: 
(But still the fleshly drama thrives )— 
Te Deum laudamus! 


Oh Lord, let charity have rule 
In this Thy holy time of Lent: 
( But let us draw our full per cent. )— 
Te Deum laudamus! 


E’en as ourselves, our neighbors, Lord: 
Thy precept ne’er may we forget: 
(But let them be of our own set)— 
Te Deum laudamus! 


And if, oh Lord, a brother fall, 
Shall we not give him of our grace? 
(Unless we want his pelf or place )— 
Te Deum laudamus! 


But should a sister come to rue, 
What man of us would cast a stone? 
_ (Since women judge the sin alone) — 
Te Deum laudamus! 


Ours be Thy wordrous calm, oh Lord, 
That worldly care nor shames nor shocks: 
(Yet let us keep the run of stocks )— 

Te Deum laudamus! 


Ours, too, the open, giving hand, 
To our dear selves the first award— 
(The poor are always with us, Lord )— 
Te Deum laudamus! 


Thy solemn fast, Lord, may we keep 
Thro’ all this time of peace and prayer: 
(But let the chef still have a care) — 
Te Deum laudamus! ~ 


A small offense Thou’lt lightly scan 
In them that hear Thy gracious Word: 
(The carnal want that asks a bird )— 
Te Deum laudamus! 


And if, oh Lord, the bird be hot, 
Thou wouldst not have Thy servant scold: 
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“Since chere is that both large and col? })— 
Te Deum laudamus! 


Lofa, !et our women chas.ely go 
To worship ’neath Thy judging eyes: 
(A Paris gown Thou’it not, despise )— 
Te Deum laudamus! 


Yet do we Lumbly know, oh Lord, 
That for such gauds Thou hast no care: 
( But then the minister is there )}— 
Te Deum laudamus! 
ze 


Swelldom’s Penitential Season 

THUS might, could, would or should sing a worldling 
poet at the approach of that penitential season which Gotham 
is pleased to call Lent. Noone would suspect New York 
of dullness during the Lenton period, yet there is a hurried 
flight of fashionables to the happy shores of the Riviera. 
One hears much of churchly dispensations to mitigate the 
rigors of these forty days, but society will not dispense with 
its dearest prerogative—that of amusing itself after its own 
election. So the ‘‘society columns’’ in the newspapers are 
crowded with notices of the Lenten hegira, now in full 
force. How ignoble many of these names look in the 
frankness of type, despite their bedollared association: 
how utterly they reek of the hybrid elements which make 
up the undistinguished democracy—the beast with many 
heads—to contemn which is an infallible sign of our aspir- 
ing class! What a hash of bourgeois nomenclature scared 
up forthe envy of nations, the T. Suffern Tailers, the 
Bradley-Martins, etc.,—vulgar labels which even gold re- 
fuses to gild. 

I have heretofore remarked upon the provincialism of 
the New York papers. Nothing exhibits this anomaly to 
more striking purpose than the extraordinary featuring of 
social affairs in which these enterprising journals are wont 
to indulge. And the great editor who fills his paper with 
gossip the most banal, inane and impertinent concerning 
the charmed circle of society—who must have the stuff 
whether it be obvious fake or not-—is simply fulfilling his 
vocation, which is to. get what the people want. The wis- 
dom of it is approved from a business standpoint, the only 
tenable ground for an argument in Gotham. The great 
editor (whose greatness you may suspect, as well as his good 
taste) will tell you that no department of his paper is more 
avidly in request than this same social twaddle. Hu- 
manity being all of a piece, it goes as well on the Bowery 
as on Fifth avenue, and the so-often unmingled ro- 
mance of it appeals with moving force to the soul of Jo- 
hannain Harlem. I am told the big advertisers offer 
fabulous prices to ‘‘get next’’ to the society matter. A 
Tribune young man, whose spirit is above his station, in 
forms me that a perfectly Draconic code is observed with 
regard to society news in Mr. Reid’s respectable journal. 
All names are scrupulously verified by a list furnished by 
Mr. Reid himself, and the order of social precedence is as 
complicated as was that of Mr. Thackeray’s court of 
Pumpernickel. The least infraction of this hieratic code 
entails fearful penalties. Editors, copy-readers and re- 
porters have peen incontinently ‘‘fired’’ for a wrong 
initial, and the whole staff of the newspaper founded by 
Horace Greely has done penance for putting Mrs. Jones 
before Mrs. DeSmith. 

Therefore, it may be that the poor newspaper hacks 
have a special reason to be glad in the Lenten exodus of the 
Four Hundred, and doubtless other versions of the Lenten 
Te Deum maybe heard in Park Row than the specimen 
laud given above. 
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The Prelate and the Dancer 


THE managers of the New York Press Club’s annual 
banquet prepared a novel surprise for their guests which 
must have been disconcerting to at least one of that num- 
ber,—His Grace, the Catholic Archbishop of New York. 
At the appointed time in the festivities, the waiters brought 
in and placed upon the principal banquet table a huge 
floral bell which, as the orchestra played, slowly opened, 
disclosing a female dancer, who thereupon executed an 
‘illumination dance’’ amid hearty applause. There were 
other clergymen at the board, so it may be presumed the 
Archbishop was not alone in his embarrassment. But the 
well-known rigoristic principles of the eminent prelate have 
induced a high degree of curiosity touching the affair, al- 
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though, for obvious, reaso.as, little evidence of this has been 
suffered to appear in the newspapers 

Good Catholics do not hesite’= to blame the action of 
the Press Club managers in thus making their spiritual 
head a party to what was a frivolous and disedifying, if not 
disgraceful, exhibition. It is on all hands taken for granted 
that Mgr. Corrigan had not been pre~ ‘ously ad: sed of this 
piece of divertissement, so calculatéd to awaken echoes of 
the notorious Seeicy«dinner. Most likely the dancer was an 
‘‘illunination’’ tothe Archbishop in a double sense. His 
positive character as a churchman is well known; a stern 
critic of hims2lf and others, preoccupied with the grave 
concerns of his exalted office. There was, it would seem, 
a needless cruelty in making him an inhocent spectator of 
the Press Club’s vaudeville ingenuity. That he was a wil- 
ing one few persons can be made to believe who have any 
intimate knowledge of the Archbishop of New York. 

Another thing, Mgr. Corrigan is, and has been during 
some time, a candidate for the Red Hat, and very recently 
there came from Rome a report that he had attained the 
coveted honor. This proved an unfounded on dit, but it is 
not doubted that Mgr. Corrigan will ere long be raised to 
the cardinalate. In this connection, of course, the incident 
at the Press Club’s banquet is not worthy of mention, save, 
perhaps, as illustrating the pranks which the genius of mis- 
chief loves to play with great persons. Unimportant as it 
was, the assurance remains for all those who may be 
curious or casuistical in such matters that Michael Augus- 
tine Corrigan ‘‘assisted’’ (as the French say) unwittingly 
at the spectacle. For the future it is likely that the Arch- 
bishop will require, in advance, a full bill of particulars be- 
fore he shall hazard his episcopal dignity m partibus 
infidehorum. A man and priest died lately whose large, free 
soul would have frankly and without malice enjoyed this 
bit of pleasantry at his-Grace’s expense. There is no need 
to name him. 


et 


“The Peach” in Decline 

THAT our Chauncey can be both merry and sad, as 
beseems your complete jester, was made sadly enough 
evident t’other day, when from the floor of the Senate he 
described himself as the only man there who had no hope or 
expectation of ever becoming President. ’Tis true ’tis 
pity, etc. Yet for years Depew listened to the siren song 
of the charmer, and there were moments when hope and 
expectation were very high indeed. Now, the incompara- 
ble talker is an old man. The generous heats of ambition 
have begun to cool and the wisdom of Ecclesiastes to recur 
with a dull persistency. ‘‘I have made all stories my own, 
and there is nothing new under the sun. I have been the 
enchanter of many banquets, but the sum of all is vanity. 
Have done, have ione with this empty babbling and get 
thee to rest!’’ 

Depew has been one of the smartest of Americans, and 
therein is his distinction. In everything he has fallen short 
of greatness. No man has more strenuously challenged 
the public ear in our time. No man has said so much that 
will be so easily forgotten. Ambitious to be recognized as 
an orator, a statesman, a philosopher, a politician, Depew 
has made no lasting contribution to oratory, statesmanship, 
philosophy or politics. The curse of a futile cleverness 
has been his in large portion. His talent, after all, is the 
talent of his country, of the flamboyant civilization, to 
which he dedicates his soaring periods, of the American 
newspaper epoch.. Lord Bacon took all knowledge for 
his province. Mr. Depew takes all newspapers and all 
encyclopedias for his. He is marvelously ready, versatile, 
fecund, striking—all the adjectives—and yet, somehow, he 
fails to convince. The truth seems to be that, smart as he 
is, Depew is lacking in the essentials of real character. 
He is no more a great man than he is (ma/lgré his doctor’s 
degree, and his many published volumes) a great scholar, 
or great statesman. A sentence of Lincoln’s is worth all 
those admirable, effective, widely-circulated speeches. 

at 

There has always been a difficulty in taking Depew 
seriously and, by his neighbors at least, a good humored 
refusal to believe in his sincerity. Nothing better certifies 
this than the nickname of ‘‘The Peach,’’ conferred upon 
him with general applause. The popular wisdom has 
rarely crystalized to happier effect. 

Depew’s connection with the Vanderbilts has precluded 
him from the political career to which his ambition and 
talent have always urged him. The Vanderbilts have 
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suffered Depew to be just so much of a politician as has 
suited there interests. No big cc~, vration mar like Depew 
can rise to high elective office, even with the aid ¢which 
‘“‘The Peach’’ has always known how to command) of a 
perennially puffing and venal press. Depew has wanted 
to be Governor, but the Republican organization has never 
dared to nominate him. The most his friend Platt could 
do for- him—and it is much—was to make him Senator, an 
office which does not depend upon the popular suffrage. 
The Vanderbilt interests require a lobby at Albany, and 
free passes are issued in t: 3 name of Depew, It is un- 
fortunate, perhaps, but the voters are noc wholly unsophisti- 
cated. Sothe Governorship goes to Black and Roosevelt, 
and lesser men. Now the admirable Chauncey announces 
with tears in his voice, that his life-long dream of the 
Presidency is likewise gone the way of all dreams. And 
Ecclesiastes has the last word. 

se 


The “Sun” and the Printers 


THERE is an interesting rumor in Park Row that the 
long and bitter fight between Typhographical Union No. 6, 
‘Big Six,’’ and the Sun, is about to end in the capitulation 
of the newspaper. The Sun is the only important news- 
paper in New York having a non-union ‘‘chapel’’ or force 
of printers. Whatever the merits of the quarrel, it has lost 
heavily in its duel with the union and all who esteem the 
Sun for its really admirable qualities will be glad to see an 
end of the trouble which has seriously impaired its fortunes. 
The story goes that Mr. Laffan, the present manager of the 
Sun, will retire from all control of its affairs, and Mr. 
Chester Lord the managing editor, will be placed in full re- 
sponsible charge. The editorial policy is to continue under 
the direction of Mr. Paul Dana, who isno more a lover of 
trades-unionism than was his lamented father. 

It is only fair to add that the rumor here noted, appears 
to have originated in the ‘‘chapel’’ of the 7ribune, which 
once fought a memorable battle with ‘‘Big Six’’ and came 
off with second honors. The 7ribune’s ‘‘chapel’’ was 
unionized just before Cleveland ran his third and last race, 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid being then a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency. The troubles of the 7vribune office furnished 
in that campaign an important fund of material to the 
Cleveland managers. 

et 
Morality By Law 

A BILL has been introduced in the legislature at 
Albany, making adultery a misdemeanor punishable by 
fine or imprisonment or both. The proposed measure will 
doubtless fail of passage, but it is evoking much discussion 
because of the admitted fact that it was drafted by Bishop 
Doane, the Episcopal bishop of Albany, and also because it 
is known to be approved by Bishop Potter, of New York. 

The truth isthat some happenings in the ‘‘best society,”’ 
which is chiefly Episcopalian in this town, call imperatively 
for some such remedy as Bishop Doane’s bill is designed 
to afford. The condition, shameful as it is, is one for 
which the church must be held mainly responsible. In the 
canon of the Episcopal church is tobe found an adequate 
correction for the evil, as regards the sinners of their own 
house, which Bishops Potter and Doane are thus going 
about to cure. But neither Bishop Potter nor Bishop 
Doane has the moral courage to enforce that corrective 
against such wealthy members of their flocks as from 
time to time, at the behest of their carnal inclinations, 
set the divorce canon of their own church at defiance, 
knowing they have no social or ecclesiastical penalties to 
fear. These bishops seem to belong to the category of 
‘‘blind leaders of the blind.’’ They go to the legislature 
for a remedy, which it is in their ecclesiastical province to 
apply, and by a weak attempt to set up a deterrent for the 
sinners of their own fold, they do not scruple to work a 
great injustice to the many outside it. For, of course, 

such a law as this proposed adultery statute of the bishops’ 
would open the door to blackmailers, as it has done in every 
State where it has been tried, and would thus bring in a 
train of evils more to be deplored than the annual crop of 
society divorces. By the failure of their bill, the bishops 
may get a salutary lesson to start in and see what they can 
do toward mending the morals of their flock before again 
having recourse to the Legislature. 
et 
Olga’s Ad 

MISS NETHERSOLE’S managers, with the co-operation 

of the yellow press, have succeeded in advertising ‘‘Sapho’’ 
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more than is good for Mr. Fitch’s frank adaptation. They 
have in fact produced a moral panic where it was only de- 
sired to awaken a prurient interest. The sub-companies 
are suffering in consequence, and the management may 
find itself out of pocket. Everywhere in Connecticut the 
play has been fordidden and dates made long in advance 
cancelled. In a Pennsylvania town a man was put away 
for a year for selling copies of the novel. The book has 
been placed on the index expurgatorius of Harvard and is 
being withdrawn from the public libraries here and else- 
where. No account seems to be taken of the fact that the 
novel has, so to speak, been made free of the reading world 
for many years and is no worse now than it was before Mr. 
Clyde Fitch brought his ’prentice hand to the labor of 
‘‘adapting”’ it. All of which shows that an extravagant zeal 
for morality runs inthe end to results as blamable as the 
extreme of license. The play has not been stopped in New 
York for asingle performance. The authorities are mani- 
festly not in sympathy with the newspaper hue-and cry 
against it. Police inspectors have testified that ‘‘Sapho’’ is 
better morally than some other plays now on exhibition 
which have not incurred the censorship of the press. But 
Miss Nethersole has been ‘‘bound over.’’ She substitutes 
The ‘‘Second Mrs. Tanqueray’’ for ‘‘Sapho,’’ which is 
worse and more of it. Michael Monahan. 
ee 


SAPPHO. 





THE GREATEST WOMAN POET. 





(For the MIRROR.) 


[A lady reader of the M1iRROR writes from Cincinnati thus: 
‘‘Amid all the uproar about Daudet’s, or Clyde Fitch’s, or Miss 
Nethersole’s ‘Sapho,’ would the MIRROR be good enough to tell 
us something about the reali, original Sappho, the poetess, that 
we may see what, if any, relation exists between the much- 
advertised novel and play and the woman for whom the heroine 
of the modern story is nicknamed?’’ | 


Toe is a world of pity in the book of Henry Thorn- 





ton Wharton about Sappho. It is a little book, but 

wistful and tristful in its endeavor to materialize 
from the haze and hoar of vanished time, this woman whose 
name is asynonym of shattered splendors of sublime song, 
and suggestive of strange sins. All who have studied her 
broken music conclude with a poignant regret for the per- 
fection hinted at in its incompleteness. Its fragments are 
like the last, pathetic utterances of one dying, babbling 
misty memories o' green fields. They are stray, ruined, 
broken, shreds of light, remembered of the golden morn- 
ing of the world, and touched with the sadness of the decay 
whence they have been rescued. 

Surely not more than two hundred lines are all we have 
of her. Not one perfect song. They are culled from the 
commentaries of rhetoricians and grammarians, from an 
allusion, now and then, in some dry disquisition of the 
classic writers or the rapturous outburst of some of her 
singing brethren, half admiration, half despair, as when 
Sophocles exclaims, ‘‘Oh gods, what love, what yearning, 
contributed to this.’’ 

In this little book are all these fragments gathered, just 
as found, and shown, small as they are, to have inspired 
many a fancy in the greatest poets who have followed, unto 
our own day. For she is the poet of the poets, their 
patroness saint. Her song, all faintly heard though it be, 
rings,a delicate echo, through numberless lovely lyrics, and 
the piteously brief but immortally bright gleams of the glory 
of her muse illuminate and warm the colder utterances 
of more material times. 

This is what an eminent critic, and himself a poet, 
thinks of her: ‘‘Never before these songs were sung, and 
never since, did the human soul, in the grip of a fiery 
passion, utter a cry like hers; and, from the executive 
point of view, in directness, in lucidity, in that high, im- 
perious verbal economy which only Nature can teach the 
artist, she has no equal, and none worthy to take the place 
of second.’’ So, Mr. Theodore Watts, the friend of the 
one poet of this day who has caught most of the Sapphic 
melody and fire—Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Twenty five centuries ago, she whom Byron called 
‘burning Sappho,’’ loved and sung. ‘‘During her life- 
time Jeremiah began to prophesy, Daniel was carried 
away to Babylon; Nebuchadnezzar besieged and captured 
Jerusalem; Solon was legislating at Athens, and Tarquinius 
Priscus, the fifth king, is said to have been reigning over 
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Rome. She lived before the birth of Gautama, the foun- 
der of Buddhism, the religion now professed by, perhaps, 
almost a third of the whole population of the globe.’’ The 
fragments of her writings reveal nothing of her per- 
sonality. All certainly known of her is that she loved 
and told, matchlessly, the woe thereof. She is little more 
than a sigh suspiring through and adown the centuries. 
Psappha, as she called herself, is a vaguer entity than 
Shakespeare. She was the one great woman poet of the 
world, as he is the great man poet. 

Athenaeus, writing about the end of the third century 
of our era, says that the writings of Sappho were preserved 
intact, for he says he has ‘‘learned completely all the 
songs, breathing of love, which sweetest Sappho sang.’”’ It 
is almost unaccountable that poetry held insuch high esteem 
by the highest authorities should have perished utterly, but 
Christianity destroyed much that it can never replace; 
even though it claims to have given us better things. One 
writer says the works of Sappho were burned in the year 
1073, at Cantantinople and Rome, by Pope Gregory VII, 
while another maintains they were destroyed by the 
Byzantine emperors and the poems of Gregory Nazianzen 
circulated in their stead. But Sappho’s name is still sweet 
on the lips of men, and Gregory Nazianzen is remembered, 
outside of Roman Catholic hagiography,only for this rumor. 
Most of her verses are gone with ‘‘the laurel, the palms 
and the pzean, the breasts of the nymphs in the brake.’’ 

Dear old Herodotus tells us that Sappho’s father was 
named Scamandronymus; but the Father of History was 
150 years after her and—well, it is preferable to believe 
Herodotus than to worry and weary ourselves over the 
seven other names of her father, piven in a lexicon of the 
eleventh century. Seven cities warred for Homer, ‘‘the 
poet.’?’ Sappho’s seven supposed fathers are, perhaps, 
merely a little bit of ‘‘balance’’ contrived by old writers for 
the story of ‘‘the poetess.’’ Her mother’s name was 
Cleis. Of the mother nothing is known. She had two 
irothers, Charaxus and Larichus. There was a mainly 
mythical third one, Eurygius, of whom nothing is known. 
Larichus was cup-bearer at Mitylene and, as this was a 
post attainable only by youths of noble lineage, it is sup- 
posed that Sappho was an aristocrat. 

Anent Charaxus there is a story that delights the hearts 
of little children to this day, in its modern form of Cin- 
derella. So closely, after all, are we knit to the olden 
time. Charaxus, carrying Lesbian wine to Naucratis, in 
Egypt, met Doricha, or Rhodopis, and ransomed her, be- 
cause of her beauty,from slavery, for a great sum of money. 
Rhodopis, or ‘‘Rosy-cheek,’’ is, likewise, a bone of con- 
tention among commentators. But I prefer the story of 
‘‘Rosy-cheek’’ that is most fitting to one related to the 
first ‘‘poetess of passion.’’ 

One day Rhodopis was bathing at Naucratis. An eagle, 
swooping, snatched one of her sandals from the hands of a 
waiting-woman and bore it away to Memphis. There, 
King Psammetichus was administering justice, and the fly- 
ing eagle let fallthe sandal. It fell into the King’s lap. 
The beauty of the sandal and its strange arrival caused 
the King to have quest made over all the earth to discover 
the sandal’s owner. Rhodopis was found at Naucratis and 
brought tothe King. He married herand, when she died, 
erected to her memory the third pyramid. There are 
historians who say this is false. It is better than true. It 
is ben trovato. 

It has also been said that Sappho was married, her 
husband being one Cercolas, a man of great wealth, who 
sailed from Andros, and that she had a daughter by him, 
named Cleis. This isa story invented, probably, by the 
comic poets, who were wont to satirize the poetess, just as 
we, to-day, satirize the New Woman. It is certain that 
allusions to Sappho’s husband are mostly satirical, convey- 
ing an indelicate, not to say obscene, innuendo because of 
her fondness for women. Amid many conjectures as to 
the exact age in which she lived, Mr. Wharton inclines 
to prefer the period between 611 and 592 B.C., as most 
probable, in view, particularly, of some lines of her own in 
answer to the poet Alcaeus, who addressed her: ‘‘Violet- 
weaving, pure, soft-smiling Sappho, I want to say some- 
thing, but shame deters me.’’ Another legend is that the 
poetess was beloved by Anacreon, the poet of love and the 
grape, centuries before the time of Omar Khayyam. Other 
lovers, too, she is said to have had—among them Archil- 
ochus and Hipponax—but it is believed that the statement 
was made as an aspersion upon the men so mentioned. 
The husband of a passionate poetess, to-day, is a butt of 


ridicule. Anacreon, Mr. Wharton thinks, lived 150 years 
after her and never set eyes upon her. 

How long were her days, or how brief, is not known. 
In one place she applies to herself the epithet ‘‘somewhat 
old,’’ but this is understood to be used in a sense relative 
rather than specific. Herodotus would make it appear that 
she lived to be fifty, but some chronologists have main- 
tained, from all the scant evidence, that she was little more 
than nineteen. 

She lived at Mitylene, the chief city of the island of 
Lesbos, in the AXgean Sea, and some historians, to evade 
the odium of extreme moral decadence in the singer, have 
invented another Sappho, a courtesan, to bear the burden 
of unique infamy attaching to the poetesses’ name,although 
Alcaeus, as we have seen, speaks of her with undisguised 
belief in her virtue. Lesbos is only known because of her; 
known to poets and readers of poetry and, shame to say, to 
specialists in moral degeneration, as distinguishing certain 
perversities that flourish only in highly civilized communi- 
ties. 

‘‘Lesbos’’ says J. Addington Symonds, ‘‘the center of 
culture, was the island of overmastering passions; the per- 
sonality of the Greek race burned there with a fierce and 
steady flame of concentrated feeling. The energy which 
the Ionians divided between pleasure, politics, trade, legis- 
lation, science, and the arts, and which the Dorians turned 
to war and statecraft and social economy, were restrained 
by the Aeolians within the sphere of individual emotions, 
ready to burst forth volcanically. Nowhere, in any age of 
Greek history, or in any part of Hellas,did the love of 
physical beauty, the sensibility to radiant scenes of nature, 
the consuming fervor of personal feeling, assume such 
grand proportions, and receive so illustrious an expression 
as they did in Lesbos. At first this passion blossomed into 
the most exquisite lyrical poetry that the world has known; 
this was the flower-time of the Aeolians, their brief and 
brilliant spring. But the fruit it bore was bitter and rotten. 
Lesbos became a by-word of corruption. The passions, 
which, for a moment, had flamed into the gorgeousness of 
Art, burnt their envelope of words and images, remained 
a mere furnace of sensuality, from which no expression of 
the divine in human life could be expected.’’ This was the 
reign of hedonism. The dazzle was succeeded by decay. 

A further picture of the conditions in Lesbos, which 
produced Sappho, is drawn from the same author. ‘‘Aeo- 
lian women were not confined to the harem, like Ionians, 
or subjected to the rigorous discipline of the Spartans. While 
mixing freely with male society they were highly educated 
and accustomed to express their sentiments to an extent un- 
known elsewhere in history—until, indeed, the present 
time. The Lesbian ladies formed clubs for the cultivation 
of poetry and music. They studied the art of beauty, and 
sought to refine metrical forms and diction. Nor did they 
confine themselves to the scientific side of Art. Unre- 
strained by public opinion, and passionate for the beautiful, 
they cultivated their senses and emotions and developed 
their wildest passions.’’ 

Sappho’s love for Phaon is a story that has long charmed 
the world. He was of miraculous loveliness, but insensible 
to love—a product of Lesbian conditions. The legend goes, 
(for ’tis a legend only and much doubted, as are all beauti- 
ful stories) that he was a boatman of Mitylene, gifted with 
beauty by Aphrodite, so that all women fell in love with 
him. Sappho loved him, but he would not listen, and in 
despair she threw herself from the Leucadian rock into the 
sea. The scientists have destroyed this story, but the un- 
scientific world will not let it die. They have guessed and 
argued many things, but none. so pretty as this story of 
hopeless longing and death. Addison tells this story in his 
usual chaste style in the Spectator, No. 233, November 27, 
1711; with a rococo turn to it about Sappho’s being meta- 
morphosed into a swan as she leaped from the rock. He 
says also that Alcaeus, the poet, intended to take the leap 
for love of Sappho, on the same day, but did not when he 
heard of her plunge. Instead, he wrote an ode, his hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth. How like a poet—to make his 
misery into ‘‘copy!’’ But how unpoetical! As unpoetical 
almost as the efforts of the philologists to prove that none of 
these fine, high things occurred. 

Sappho appears to have been a central personality around 
which gathered many maidens. The names of fourteen of 
her girl-friends and pupils have been preserved. To many 
of them she addressed poems breathing such passion that 
one scarcely wonders at the blight upon her fame. Whether 
her passion was pure or impure must depend upon the 
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‘‘To the pure 


purity or impurity of the mind deciding. 
ali things are pure.’’ 

She was beautiful in body and mind. She was small 
and dark, if we may believe what we read of her. She had 
‘sweetness of expression,’’ as witnesses Alcaeus, although 
the commentators will, now and then, translate the Greek 
for this quality as ‘‘with violet locks.’’ This, probably, 
accounts for a legend that she was red-headed. Of her 
beauty naught;remains but the exquisite charm of her verse 
that all poets have not only applauded but imitated. She 
was called ‘‘the Tenth Muse,’’ ‘‘the flower of the Graces.’’ 
Her face, they say, was engraved on the coins of Mitylene. 
She was not without honor in her own country. Unfortu- 
nately, her perpetuation in art is almost altogether infamous. 
Of the pictures of her on Greek vases, Mr. Wharton says, 
‘tone would feel more content if one had not seen them.’’ 
Some of them are in the style of unexhibited pictures from 
Pompeiian walls. 

“‘Of all the poets of the world,’’ says Symonds, ‘‘Sappho 
is the one whose every word has a peculiar and unmistak- 
able perfume, a seal of absolute perfection and immutable 
grace. In her art she was unerring.’’ He speaks of her 
‘‘exquisite rarity of phrase,’’ and only echoes the praise of 
older commentators. Catullus, say the classicists, is the 
only poet comparable with her. 

Swinburne has written one poem, ‘‘Anactoria,’’ em- 
bodying the Sapphic spirit and sentiment, and ina note 
thereon he ‘‘bears witness how, more than any other’s, her 
verses strike and sting the memory in lonely places, or at 
sea, among all loftier sights and sounds—how they seem 
akin to fire and air, being themselves ‘all air and fire;’ 
other elements there is none in them. Her remaining verses 
are the supreme success, the final achievement of poetic 
art.’’ In ‘‘Anactoria,’’ Swinburne says, ‘‘he has simply ex- 
pressed, or tried to express, the violence of affection be- 
tween one and another which hardens into rage and 
-deepens into despair,’ and has added thereto ‘‘an angry 
appeal against the supreme mystery of oppressive heaven 
at that point only where pleasure culminates in pain, affec- 
tion in anger and desire in despair—the outcome of a foiled 
and fruitless passion recoiling on itself.’’ All of Swin- 
burne’s poetry has this strain. One might think Sappho is 
reincarnate in him. The Sapphism of Swinburne has kept 
from him the laurel and the pipe of Malmsey. 

In Wharton’s book every fragment of Sappho’s 
writing is preserved and translated literally, as well as 
given in the best poetic paraphrases extant. These frag- 
ments are often mere exclamations, such as ‘‘Me thou 
forgettest,’’ ‘‘Or lovest another more than me.’’ There 
are hints of descriptions of nature, a line ‘‘of golden- 
sandalled Dawn,’’ a memory of an old sunset, perhaps, 
words of yearning and sorrow, an echo of a night- 
ingale, the perfume of otherwise forgotten springs. They 
are wonderful for their perfection of phrase, for their 
pictorial quality, their simplicity, their direct touch upon 
the sensibility. No worldly fame rests upon so little, and 
is withal so well-founded. The beauty of the remains is 
ravishing, and from ‘‘this pinch in the fingers of scentless 
and delicate dust’’ the poets, with aspiring imagination, 
have vainly tried to conceive what was the whole, perfect 
body of her work. The sense of evanescence in beauty is 
nowhere else so sadly emphasized, All the broken music 
combines to make a perfect minor pzan of pain. 

The note of Sappho’s fame is found in the ‘‘Ode to 
Aphrodite.’’ Upon this poem, written to a woman by a 
woman, are based all those stories of the poet that Mr. 
Wharton characterizes as ‘‘calumnies.’’ This poem has 
been said to be a perfect description of love, as well as a 
perfect piece of poetry. A literal translation, Mr. Whar- 
ton’s, may be given, but it conveys no idea of the poetry or 
of the Greek: 

‘‘That man seems to me peer of the gods who sits in thy 
presence, and hears close to him thy sweet speech and 
lovely laughter; that, indeed, makes my heart flutter in my 
bosom. For when I see thee but a little, I have no utter- 
ance left, my tongue is broken down and straightway a 
subtle fire has run under my skin; with my eyes I have no 
sight, my ears ring, sweat pours down and a trembling 
seizes my body. Iam paler than grass and seem in my 


madness little better than one dead. But I must dare all, 


” 
since one SO poor. ..-+ + 


And the lovely music breaks off abruptly, exasperat- 
ingly, in every fragment left to us, only to bring out more 


piercingly the beauty of the unfinished strain. 
W. M. R. 


@he Mirror. 


THE TWO MESSAGES. 





(For the MIRROR.) 
¢¢ FLL write to-night,’’ the poet said, 
| ‘In words whose bitter tang 
Will tell all who have fought and bled 
That I, too, feel the pang 
Of life’s injustice, and the stern, 
Aye, cruel decrees of fate. 
For every wrong a curse return 
I'll write because I hate.’’ 


And when men read those words of strife, 
They sighed that they must plod 

The same dull, weary round of life, 
And lost their faith in God. 

Why should they sow, yet never reap? 
Why should they toil and slave 

To gain, at last, a useless sleep 
Within a hopeless grave? 


In after years he wrote again 
In kinder, milder mood. 

The message cheered his fellow men, 
Who read and understood 

That wretchedness was never meant 
On this fair earth to dwell, 

For God made Heav’n, and was content, 
While man himself made Hell. 


T he poet now has long been gone— 
His bitter words forgot. 
The lines of love will still live on 
’Till life’s last battle’s fought. 
Obscuring clouds will pass away, 
The sun still shines above, 
Men only cherish what they say 
Who write because they love. 
Clarence E. Miller. 


ee Se 
THE MATTER WITH KENTUCKY. 





A STUDY ON THE SPOT. 





(For the MIRROR.) 
Frankfort, Ky., Feb. 26, 1900. 


HE trouble with Kentucky is, that a disorder ot the 
EY national organism has broken out in this particular 
region. Like a cancer, it has its origin in some 
virulent and, perhaps, inherent malady of this family of 
States, and all the legal resolvents and legislative specifics 
that can be applied for temporary relief may defer but not 
eliminate the final necessity of cutting away the growth with 
federal steel and cauterizing the wound with burning gun- 
powder. 

This may seem to be an unwarranted diegnosis of the 
case, but the history of every republic since the world be- 
gan shows that similar symptoms produced similar results, 
even to the downfall and death of the infected organisms. 
Universal and, perhaps, compulsory education may finally re- 
solve the poison from the blood of this young republic, but 
itis there. Itisin eruption in Kentucky, as it has been 
before in other Southern States, and as it will be in Mis- 
souri, if a partisan, corrupt and arrogant State administra- 
tion is permitted to choke down the protesting voices of the 
people and gorge the statute book with laws that canker the 
very heart of a republican form of government. 

Kentucky is peculiarly susceptible to revolutionary con- 
ditions. Her people are not shop-keepers, nor are they re- 
strained by the cold, selfish sanity of the people of other 
States. Louisville is the only manufacturing town, and 
the average Kentuckian cares not a rap whether outside 
investors come to his State or stay away. The State pro- 
duces few politicians of the modern type and for years the 
Louisville and Nashville railroad and the other corporations 
have had a strong and, doubtless, a generous hand in politi- 
cal affairs. Kentuckians are not tacticians, and sentiment 
is stonger in them than reason. The corporate interests 
outmaneuvered them and, because the Democrats must al- 
ways fight the Octopus, the latter was soon driven into the 
Republican camp, whence it began to reach out its 
tentacles for the political control necessary to self-preserva- 
tion. 
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Senator William Goebel, of Kenton County, sprang into 
prominence ten years ago as the best octopus-hunter in 
Kentucky. From the day of his entrance into the law 
office of John G. Carlisle, at Covington, Kentucky, he 
made life a continual trial for the organized plutocrats 
doing business in the State. The killing, in Covington, of 
Banker John Sanford, by William Goebel, was a mere inci- 
dent of one of the Canton Senator’s octopus-hunts. 

Goebel was not given to broils nor battles of force, 
but in doing business with Kentuckians he found it neces- 
sary to be adept in their methods. Sanford shot first. 
Goebel’s bullet struck between the eyes,and the banker fell, 
as all have fallen who met in the open the cold, deliberate 
hostility of William Goebel. He was a Kentuckian only 
by adoption. By nature and development he was at vari- 
ance with all the traditions of his compatriots. He made 
plans and was, therefore, a prodigy compared with his asso- 
ciates. His pen was as sharp as his tongue and while he 
played his opponents with words he drew maps of the 
future and figured with the nicety of a statistician the 
logarithms of practical politics. 

His championship of the McChord anti-extortion rail- 
road bill, in the last Legislature, focused the hostility of the 
railroads against him, for, by its provisions, it took from 
the carriers all voice in the fixing of their charges and 
placed in the hands of a Democratic railroad commission 
power almost absolute over the freight tariffs and earnings 
of all railroads in Kentucky. In the face of the antagon- 
ism thus aroused the Goebel election law became a neces- 
sity to the perpetuation of Goebel’s ascendency and to the 
continued dominance of a Democratic Legislature. That law, 
enforced by a partisan central board of Democratic elec- 
tion commissioners, amounts to the disfranchisement of 
any possible Republican majority. By its terms 
every cog in the election machinery of the State is moved 
and governed by a Goebelite. In the last election it is esti- 
mated that over 20,000 votes were lost to Taylor by the 
operation of the Goebel law, and yet when the final returns 
were made the Republicans had won by 2,500 votes. Led 
by Goebel, and acting under the provisions of his adroit law, 
the Legislature then proceeded to unseat enough Republi- 
can Legislators to give Goebel a surety of victory over 
Taylor in the contested gubernatorial election before the 
General Assembly. On the eve of this triumph of law over 
equity, of an ascendant minority over a hopeless 
majority, a regiment of ignorant Republican voters 
from the mountains came to the capital. Goebel 
was assassinated and a feud begun which, in the na- 
ture of the people embroiled, will drag its slow and bloody 
course through years of Kentucky’s political history. 

With all its un-American and revolutionary tendencies 
exposed and exploited, the Goebel election law is yet cher- 
ished by the Democrats of Kentucky. Indeed, it is sancti- 
fied and transfigured for them by the blood of its worshiped 
author. It gives them the power to disfranchise the negro 
and the illiterate white man and to rule for themselves as 
they ruled before the civil war. 

‘‘What would you do, you folks from the North, if you 
lived in Kentucky?’’ asked a leader in the Democratic 
House, speaking to a group of Eastern and Northern news- 
paper men, ‘‘With the power in your hands to prev ent it 
would you submit to be ruled by niggers, hill-billies and 
mountain dirt-eaters all paid by a foreign corporation? It 
matters not whether the Goebel law is perfect or not. It 
guarantees the white folks of Kentucky the right to run the 
State; it frees us from nigger dominance and we will shed 
our heart’s blood rather than repeal it!’’ 

How do such sentiments harmonize with the spirit and 
letter of the Constitution? Sixty-five per cent of the Re- 
publican party in Kentucky is negro. Twenty per cent is 
made up of white squirrel-hunters who cannot read and 
who choose their ballots by the device of a rooster printed 
on it. Under such conditions, intensified and aggravated 
by the expenditure of $1,000,000 of corporation money 
during the last election in Kentucky, would you, if you 
were here, vote for Goebel or against him? He had the 
law with him, although it is a law that cuts at the very vitals 

of the republic. And if you voted with him, as did the 
majority ot ‘‘the best people’’ of this State, if you were 
ready to die now in the cause that he fought and died for,as 
are most of his followers, how could you reconcile your 
conduct to the doctrines and provisions upon which the 
whole fabric of this republic is supposed to rest? 

I think the Kentucky Democrats, true to their traditions, 
and brimming with characteristic romanticism, have little 
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heed for the cold problems underlying the present political 
turmoil. Every attribute of their dead leader is deified by 
them. He was of ‘‘good stock’’ though poor, handsome, 
eloquent, brave, polished and ‘‘game to the core!’’ He 
was their David against a host of Philistines. He fought 
the railroad Goliath—the black giant—and the hill Titan. 
They speak of the fight between Taylor and Goebel in terms 
of the gladiatorial arena, the race-course and the cock-pit. 
They carried Goebel’s corpse about the State, as Rome car- 
ried Ceasar’s, lifting away the shroud and pointing with 
trembling fingers at ‘‘the wound the envious Casca made.”’ 
All the venomous, vigilant and ceaseless hatred of feudal 
clannishness is preached by the orators and published by 
the newspapers of both factions. The Democrats are 
weaving love stories about their chieftain’s memory, melt- 
ing the snow on his grave with the hot tears of men who do 
not know that he mastered them alone by the keen, cold 
wisdom of a Machiavelli,—idolizing him without a glimpse 
at the faults of his prodigious personality or a thought for 
the merits of the doctrines by which he rose and fell. They 
will perpetuate his quarrel and glory in it forever. 
Meanwhile, the rival administrations, one of law and one 
of equity, are adding to the inextricable tangle. McKinley 
and the federal authorities dare not interfere, judicially or 
forcibly, for fear of giving the Democrats a chance to cry 
out against ‘‘home imperialism’’ during the National cam- 
paign. Left to itself, Kentucky, by reason of its dominant 
Democracy, and by authority of its partisan statutes and 
judiciary, must uphold Goebelism and defy « majority of its 
own citizens. Taylor and his associates will be forced out of 
the State House and indicted for complicity in the murder 
of Goebel. The Presidential election in Kentucky will in- 
clude the choice of another Governor to succeed Beckham, 
and it will come while the political feud of the State is hot- 
test. It will be held under the provisions of the Goebel law 
and at a time when the outraged and enraged voters of both 
parties will make a determined fight for what they regard 
as their rights and privileges. Beneath this impending 
struggle lies the final test of the stability of this Government, 
for it involves the right of franchise, the rule of the ma- 
jority, the supremacy of States at variance with the federa- 
tion and common Constitution, the question of centrifugal 
and centripetal government. The very warp and woof 
of Republicanism will be strained and the weaknesses of 
the fabric will yield or tear. John H. Raftery. 


ee et 
STREET RAILWAY DROPSY. 





TOO MUCH FRANCHISE AND TOO MUCH WATER. 





| For the MIRROR. 


Third Avenue Railroad Company, of New York City, 

and thereby hangs a tale. The matter promises to 
develop into a great scandal, and some very ugly rumors are 
afloat in connection with the methods employed in wrecking 
the once prosperous property. The creditors will insist 
on a full and strictly impartial investigation into the affairs 
of the concern, and into the object of paying dividends that 
were never earned, while the floating debt assumed gigantic 
proportions. A dividend of 1 per cent was declared only 
two weeks ago; the vigorous protest on the part of some 
stockholders, however, induced the directors to reconsider 
their action, and to defer the payment of the dividend. 
The management of the Third Avenue Railroad Co. has 
been astoundingly reckless, almost idiotic, yet it enjoyed 
excellent financial credit up to about two months ago. 
Although it was known that the floating and bonded debt 
continued to increase at an alarming ratio, nobody seemed 
to have any suspicion regarding the trend of affairs and the 
ultimate fate of the property. It was only after the most 
reputable financial syndicates in New York refused to have 
anything to do with the proposed refunding of the debt, that 
distrust reared its head and whispered sensational tales into 
the ever-avid ears of Wall Street. 

There can hardly be any doubt that if the history of 
New York traction and gas company stocks were written up, 
at least for the past twelve months, it would be highly in- 
teresting and sensational reading. It would probably not 
be very creditable to some men and institutions standing 
high in the esteem of the financial and speculative com- 
‘munities. Stock-jobbing manipulation and most disrepu- 
table tactics have been principally responsible for the start- 
ling movements in the prices of some traction and gas 


| T is reported that a receiver has been appointed for the 


Ghe Wlirvror. 


stocks, especially of Third Avenue, Brooklyn xtapid Transit 
and Amsterdam and Standard Gas. The attempts to de- 
press the value of Brooklyn Rapid Transit stock had be- 
come so persistent and almost criminal in character that an 
investigation by the Grand Jury was finally ordered by the 
courts, but it failed to result in anything tangible. It is an 
open secret that there has been a most determined and re- 
lentless warfare between Standard Oil and Flower interests, 
with startling fluctuations in the values of their securities. 
The contest extended to the gas field; gas rates were cut to 
such a degree that there was absolutely no profit in the 
business, and that dividend-payments were seriously im- 
paired. A complete truce has not yet been patched up, and 
it is likely that the struggle will ere long become more bitter 
and savage than ever. 

The gigantic duel is partly responsible for the distrust 
that now prevails in reference to the securities of all New 
York traction companies. It only needs a glance at quota- 
tions to obtain some idea of the almost tragical results of 
the security-slaughter. Early in 1899, Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit shares stood at 137; they are now quoted at 65; 
Third Avenue shares stood at 242 and can now be bought 
at 49, while Metropolitan stock has dropped from 269 to 
165. Dividends of 10 percent were formerly paid on 
Third Avenue stock, and the bonds of the company sold at 
a big premium. The outstanding capital stock of the 
Third Avenue Co. now amounts to $16,000,000, while the 
total debt isestimated at about $45,000,000; the notes due 
to banks and trust companies, amount to $17,000,000, 
while the bonded debt is only $5,000,000. For some years 
past, the company struggled against an annual deficit, but, 
in spite of the fact that the financial condition was growing 
more desperate every year, dividends continued to be paid, 
and conservatism was thrown to the dogs. 

The depreciation in the value of Third Avenue stock, 
since March, 1899, aggregates about 200 points, or more 
than $12,000,000. Many stockholders have _ suffered 
severe losses through their child-like confidence through 
refusal to satisfy themselves in time of the financial posi- 
‘‘Take your dividends and shut up,’’ 
seems to have be:n the advice given by the directors of 
the company toa few suspecting shareholders. It is the 
very axiom of common-sense business-management not to 
pay any dividends unless they have been earned, but the 
directors of the Third Avenue Co. seem to have been 
ignorant of it. Whether their ignorance was voluntary or 
involuntary, cannot as yet be definitely determined. Some- 
thing, however, seems to be ‘‘rotten in Denmark.’’ More 
will probably be known after the reorganization has been 
completed, and the company drifted into other hands. The 
wrecking of the property may have been accomplished by 
the intrigues of those who wished to acquire control. Time 
will throw full light on the subject, eventually, and betray 
the guilty parties. 

It is becoming apparent that the street railway business 
in New York has been boomed too much, and that too 
much capital has been invested in it. There is more than 
$500,000,000 capital invested in business based upon a 
five cents fare. Competition between the four companies 
is increasing rapidly, and has necessitated a great aug- 
mentation of capital and indedtedness, and a material 
shrinkage in revenues. The Manhattan Company recently 
increased its capital stock from $30,000,000 to $48,000,000 
in order to equip its lines with electricity. The Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company has taken over leased lines with 
$20,000,000 debt, to be added to its own $40,000,000 of 
debt, and at the same time increased its capital from $20 - 
000,000 to $48,000,000, while the Metropolitan system has 
a debt of $75,000,000, and a capitalization of $45,000,- 
000. The electrical equipment of the latter company is 
still incomplete, and the high standing of its securities is 
based on estimates of future gross and net earnings. 

A new tactor has now arisen, which must be taken into 
serious consideration. This is the proposed underground 
system. Although it is commonly estimated that the tunnel 
can be constructed at a cost of $35,000,000, the total outlay 
will probably approximate $50,000,000. The revenues of 
the underground system will, beyond doubt, make a further 
big inroad into the revenues of the surface roads. There 
is entirely too much waterin the capitalization of New 
York traction companies to make the securities attractive 
investments at their current quotations. The future of the 
properties is not very rosy or inspiring. 

The combination of the Boston street railway system, 
with its magnificent equipment, and the elevated and tun- 


tion of the company. 


nel lines (now under construction), is capitalized at less 
than $40,000,000, although the total gross earnings amount 
to $10,000,000 per annum. By comparing the capitalization 
of Boston lines with that of the various New York systems, 
it will at once become apparent that the financial position of 
the latter is extremely weak. There is too much capital 
on which a return is expected and which is not based on 


actual value. 


And at the end of all consideration of such 


things we come to the conclusion that the chief assets of 


these 


trac.ion speculators and swindlers are franchises, 


obtained from the people, through mostly venal representa- 


tives, 


for comparatively nothing. There is coming a crash 


in street-railway speculation in other cities than New York, 
in which public franchises are made the foundation for 


reckless inflation. 


p 


Francis A. Huter. 
a ee 


A DEAD MARCH. 





LAY me a march low-toned and slow—a march for a 
silent tread, 

Fit for the wandering feet of one who dreams of the 
silent dead, 

Lonely, between the bones below and the souls that 
are overhead. 


Here for awhile they smiled and sang, alive in the 
interspace, 

Here with the grass beneath the foot, and the stars 
about the face, 

Now are their feet beneath the grass, and whither has 
flown their grace? 


Who shall assure us whence they come or tell us the 
way they go? 

Verily, life with them was joy, and now they have 
left us, woe, 

Once they were not, and now they are not, and this 
is the sum we know. 


Orderly range the seasons due, and orderly roll the 
stars. 

How shall we deem the soldier brave who frets of his 
wounds and scars! 

Are we as senseless brutes that we should dash at the 
well-seen bars? 


No, we are here, with feet unfixed, but ever as if 
with lead 

Drawn from the orbs which shine above to the orb on 
which we tread, 

Down to the dust from which we came and with which 
we shall mingle dead. 


No, we are here to wait, and work, and strain our 
banished eyes, 

Weary and sick of soil and toil, and hungry and fain 
for skies 

Far from the reach of wingless men and not to be 
scaled with cries. 


No, we are here to bend our necks to the yoke of 
tyrant Time, 

Welcoming all the gifts he gives us—glories of youth 
and prime, 

Patiently watching them all depart as our heads grow 
white as rime. 


Why do we mourn the days that_go—for the same sun 
shines each day, 

Ever a spring her primrose hath, and ever a May her 
may— 

Sweet as the rose that died last year, is the rose that 
is born to-day. 


Do we not too return, we men, as ever the round 
earth whirls? 

Never a head is dimmed with gray but another is 
sunned with curls, 

She was a girl and he was a boy, but yet there are 
boys and girls. 


Ah, but alas for the smile of smiles that never but 
one face wore. 
Ah for the voice that has own away like a bird to an 
unseen shore. 
Ah for the face—the flower of flowers—that blossoms 
on earth no more, 
Cosmo Monkhouse. 
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$12.50 Mattresses for $9.00 


Made of the New Felted Cotton, 45 pounds weight; | 
with best feather-proof ticking, mattresses that | 
have been used largely in the East and given great | 
satisfaction; only just introduced in St. Louis; 
mattresses that will not pack or become hard and 
will last for years; sold everywhere at $12. "S 9.00 
here by special arrangement with the 
manufacturers to introduce them.. .............. 


Just Five 





Moots © 


nutes of Your Attention, Please ! 





Embroidered Crepes, 
Silk and Wool Crepes, 
French Voiles, 
French Crepons, At 
. New Lansdownes, 
Pierola Plaids, 
Embroidered Poplins, 
Venetians, 
Scotch Mixtures, 
Tailor Suitings, 
Golf Suitings, 


Moulene Suitings, . 
| New Pastel Broadcloths, Prices. 


Special 


Homespun Effects, 


Etc., Etc., Etc. 
BEAUTIFUL 


new... SILKS. 


Whatever your Silk needs may be, whether for 





frem our big stock. 


BLACK TAFFETA_SILK. 
At 50c, ‘65e ano 75c 





Worth to-day ~ 69c ~ 95c_ and $1.00 


and checks, dark, medium and light com- 
bination; $1.00 value at ..... : 60c 
PLISSES AND HEMSTITCHED TAFreras— 
The new Waist Fabrics, at........ 1.00 yard 
HANDKERCHIEF SQuARES—For Waists in | 
Foulards, Taffetas and Twills, 95c and 
upwards. 





PRINTED FOULARD S/Lks— 
At 65c, 75c and $]. oo 








rare, the ornate, the artistic. 


dollar’s worth or goods you buy. 
waists, skirts or fnll patterns, it can be supplied | stock will give you an idea of what you can secure at this sale. 


in Orange shade, 
EAST INDIA TABLE COVERS, z 
Scarritt-Comstock’s Price $15.00 Each. Jn this Sale, $7,25 
{ OTTOMAN PORTIERES, in shades of Red and Blue, 
Scarritt-Comstock’s Price $6.25 Each. In this Sale, $5,25 
ROMAN AND ARABIAN PANELS, 
Scarritt-Comstock’s Price $36.00 Each. In this Sale, $15.00 
Scarritt-Comstock’s Price $47.50 Each. In this Sale, $18.50 


“Grays; 5 hook Suede (undressed,) ‘Tre- 


ART PANELS, Gobelin effects, Danish Peasant Scenes, 
Scarritt-Comstock’s Price $22.50 In this Sale, 
Scarritt-Comstock’s Price $35.00 In this Sale, 
Scarritt-Comstock’s Price $50.00 In this Sale, $22,500 


Novecty Perricoar SiiKs—In Ombre stripes HEAVY CORDUROY PORTIERES, Cord finish, lined and interlined ready to hang, 
Scarritt-Comstock’s Price $10.50 Each. In this Sale, $5,25 


The Wonderful Bargains in Draperies | 


From the Great Scarritt-Comstock Purchase. 


NOT ALL GONE BY ANY MEANS. We still have Magnificent Tapestries, 
Beautiful Silks, Superb Gordon Reps, Fine Velours, Elegant Tapestry Panels, 
Exquisite Renaissance and Rich Arabian Panels, Splendidly Embroidered Silks, 
Challies, Sumptious East India Goods, that will delight the hearts of all who admire the 
We bought every yard, every piece of Scarritt- 
Comstock’s high- -class and splendid draperies and itis a fact that everything in 
the entire purchase can be bought during this Sale at a price that means, with the 
recent advanced market prices on all we offer, a saving of fully 75 cents on every 
These few items taken hap-hazard from the 








Worth to-day 85c, $1.00 and fl. 50 

Biack SILK GRENADINES—Very best im- 
ported makes, all silk goods in every imag- 
inable design... ..... $1.00 yard and upward 
Worth to-day 50 per cent more. 
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B. NUGENT & BRO. ‘DRY GOODS CO., 


Broadway, Washington Avenue and St. Charles Street, 


$18.00 Hair Mattresses for $10.90 


These splendid mattresses are made of the purest 
black curled horse hair, weigh 45 pounds, are cov- 
| ered with finest quality feather-proof ticking, and 
| are made upin the best manner possible. Come and 
see them--you will agree with us that they 
are worth $18.00 each. We sell them at....... $10 90 


| 
| 
| 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


Extraordinary Offerings in 
New Pierola Cloths and New Crepons, 
SOc for goods that are worth to-day 75c. 
7 Sc for goods that are worth to-day $1 25. 


$1.00 for goods that are worth to-day $1.50 
$1.38 for goods that are worth to-day $1.75 


Lives There a Housekeeper 


Who is not in 
redot §=TOWELS? 
Our Great Sale 71 
tT poet Sale Zc and 10c each. 
Comes in the very nick of time for spring 
supplies for homes, hotels, restaurants, 
boarding-houses, steamboats etc, The low- 
est priced ones are 164% x29 inches and the 10 
cent ones 18x35% inches—all are splendid 


drying towels and grand values. Worth your 
while laying in a supply of several dozens, 


$10.00 
$15.00 





$1.15 KID GLOVE SALE. 


Regular $1.50 and $1.75 Qualities, Genuine 
Foster Lacing, Best French Kid, most desir- 
able of colors, every pair high- grade, four 
or five hook Glove in Oxblood Reds and Blue 


foussé’’ make, in browns, tans, modes and 
black with 3 rows silk embroidered backs; 
all sizes 5144 to 7%. Every Pair Guaranteed and 
Fitted to the hand. 
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TWO LETTERS AND AN ANSWER. 


ee 


THE STORY OF AN AVERTED SCANDAL, 





New York, April 10. 

ED, DARLING—Do not reproach me for calling 

N you that. I cannot help it to-night. The thought 
that you intended leaving me drives me almost mad. 

I have put Estelle to bed and she is sleeping soundly. He is 
out, as usual; the same old excuse—seeing another capital- 
ist, who, he thinks, will take hold of the invention. I have 
been sitting here all the evening, trying to convince myself 
that youare right in your advice. Perhaps if I did not 
know how much you love me, dear, the task would be 
easier; but it cannot be as you say. Ned, I cannot live 
without you—I will not! Listen to me just this once! I 
istened to you all during Juncheon at the Savarin, Tuesday, 
when you tried to impress on me the sin I would commit by 
leaving my husband. Great God! would it notbe ag reater 
sin to break your heart and mine by vof leaving him? Yes, 
and I remember, too, the play Thursday night, and all your 
noble words, but togo on in this way will drive me mad. 
You are the only being in all the world I love—and such 
love as mine is! YetI have fought it, because you begged 
me to. Now,I can fight it no longer. Next week you 
start on a long journey. Take me with you, dear. Never 
mind the world. We can live in a thousand different places 
where none will ever learn our secret—and even if they 
do, I care not. He is going to Boston in the morning—the 
fool—to hunt up more capitalists, in case this one, to-night, 
fails. I suppose he has seen all there are in New York. I 
shall send Estelle to her aunt, and shall be ready any time 
after ten. We can at least have three days’ start, you see. 
There is no use trying to dissuade me any more. To strug- 
gle another day against this love would break my heart. 
This is not impulse, Ned—you know I am not impulsive. I 
have studied it all out, just a# you begged me to, and am 
thoroughly prepared for the consequences. AllI am leav- 
ing is only what I detest. But this cannot be a surprise to 


you, so I shall expect you sometime in the forenoon. To- 
morrow I shall be with you, or follow the only remaining 
course to free me from my'‘misery. I send this by messenger 
to the club, because you said you would be there to-night 
on some very important business. “a. 


es 


ONE YEAR LATER. 





Venice, April 7. 


Dear Boy—How surprised you will be to hear from me! 
I have intended very often writing you, but, really, we have 
been so constantly on the move since leaving America that 
I could not find an opportunity before. Think of it! One 
whole year since we enjoyed that cosy little luncheon at the 
Savarin. I cannot realize it! And the changes—they 
sometimes make me think it is all a dream. But it is all 
real—very real indeed. Estelle is at Madame Yvetot’s, in 
Paris, and progressing rapidly with her studies. Poor child! 
She hated to be left behind, but, of course, we must be 
very strict about her education, as both her father and I 
look forward toa brilliant match for her. And my dear 
husband! Icannot begin to tell you of his devotion. Cer- 
tainly you know of his marvelous success. Indeed, all the 
world is talking of the invention. How fortunate you did 
not call that morning. Do you remember? His trip to 
Boston was unnecessary, you know. The man he saw that 
last night proved the right one. They say the shares have 
reached fabulous figures. How wise your advice was to 
me. I see, now, the truth in everything you said. Sucha 
narrow escape! Another day and—I shudder to think of 
the consequences. How can I ever repay you for your 
thoughtfulness? Still, it was a delightfully intense facina- 
tion we had for one another, was it not? Thanks, dear boy, 
for your presence of mind. We leave here in a fortnight, 
for London. I amto be presented at the next drawing- 
room. But surely this is no news to you! The papers in 
America always do tell one’s affairs before one has a 
chance of surprising one’s friends. I shall send you cards 


when we return to America, which, however, will not be 
for a year or so. Sincerely, Cc. 
et 
TWO WEEKS LATER, 





New York, April 21. 

My Dear Mrs. Carew—Your letter, which reached me 
an hour ago, brings an infinite relief, which entirely excuses 
you from any indebtedness you might have felt toward me. 
The fascination of a year ago had left its mark on my con- 
science, but the mark is entirely erased by the knowledge 
that you are happy. It was, indeed, a narrow escape— 
for me as well as you. There was but one thing I kept 
from youin those days. My wife, of whose existence you 
were not aware, was then inCalifornia. She has since re- 
turned, fully recovered in health, thank God, and to-night 
I shall remove the only burden on my mind by confessing 
to her the full story of our mutual mistake. On your hus- 
band’s success I most heartily congratulate you. You say 
I saved you justintime. Idid more. It seems strange 
that you have never inquired the name of your husband’s 
backer. Can you not guess? The business which took 
me to the club the night previous to his intended trip to 
Boston was to discuss the merits of his invention. Your 
letter was handed me while we were atdinner. I man- 
aged to read it, and the temptation of those few moments 
was, I confess, powerful. I had intended pushing your 
husband’s invention, but your letter made me hesitate. 
The amount required equaled my entire fortune. Should 
it fail, I would be ruined; if successful, I somehow 
imagined, despite all you professed, that you would be 
happy. It was just one endearing term of your husband’s, 
in referring to you at the moment, which decided me. He 
has made millions—so have I. ButI have gained some- 
thing more, which money could never have bought—the 
satisfaction of having prevented a step which, sooner or 
later, we both would have regretted deeply. May your 
hopes of a brilliant marriage for your daughter be fully 
realized. Sincerely, Edwin. 
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SOCIETY. 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 

Miss Mattie Healy leaves soon for a visit 
to friends in Keokuk. 

Mrs. Harry Elliott gave a pretty luncheon 
on Tuesday afternoon. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Sampson leave to-day 
for an extensive Southern trip. 

Mrs. Fred Crunden is entertaining Mrs. 
Golden and Miss Grace Golden. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Drummond are 
in Chicago, attending the dog show. 

Mrs. Margaret Day, of New York is to be 
married to-day to Mr. Elliott Tucker Mer- 
rick. 

Mrs. Henry D. Laughlin and Miss Hes- 
ter Laughlin are still in the Bermuda 
islands. 

Misses Elise Ingram and Margery Roper, 
of Alabama, are the guests of Mrs. Milton 
C. Marshall, 4252 Westminister Place. 

Mr. Ellis Hallett and his bride, formerly 
Miss Alice Scudder, have reached their 
home in New York city, after a short wed- 
ding trip. 

Mr. Albert Wagman gave a musicale 
Tuesday evening, at half past eight o’clock, 
at the Conservatorium, in compliment to 
Mr. Joseph Sheehan. 

Mrs. John T. Millikin has just come 
back home from Austin, Texas, where she 
went to visit her mother. Miss Patrick, a 
younger sister, returned with her. 

Miss Nellie Campbellis having a gay time 
in St. Augustine, Florida, and before return- 
ing home will visit Winter Park and Forte 
Meade, Florida. Mrs. R. B. Campbell, her 
mother, is in Atlanta. 

Mr. Robert Newman has arrived in St. 
Louis with his bride, and Mrs. Socrates New- 
man and Miss Caroline Newman, who went 
to Louisville to be present at the wedding, 
have also come home. 

Mrs. James H. Allen, of Forest Park 
Place and her daughter, Mrs. James Hamil- 
ton Grover, left on Wednesday for Thomas- 
ville, Georgia, where they will probably be 
joined by Mrs. Sickel, of Chicago. 

An engagement just announced is that of 
Miss Elizabeth Breckenridge, daughter of 
Mrs. Samuel Breckenridge, to Lieut. Amos 
Field, of the United States navy, who is now 
doing land service as a professor at the An- 
napolis Naval Academy. 

Miss Bessie Monks, of Danville, Ky., who 
who has spent most of the past two winters 
with Miss Grace Gale, has just announced, 
in Danville, her engagement to Mr. Arthur 
Cecil Van Winkle, of that city. The wed- 
ding will not probably take place before the 
fall. 

Mrs. James Gettys, of 4160 Morgan 
street, entertained thirty-two ladies at cards, 
on last Thursday afternoon. Among them 
were, Mrs. Dorsey Jamison, Mrs. Franklin 
Armstrong, Mrs. R. H. Bostick, Mrs. W. 
G. Gilbert, Mrs. Forrest Ferguson, Mrs. 
Jos. Goodfellow, Mrs. Bransford Lewis, 
Mrs. John Gannett, Mrs. J. Walter Green, 
Mrs. Walter Dorsett, Mrs. Newlin Chap- 
man, Mrs. L. French, Mrs. Senter Gettys, 
Mrs. Jos. Gettys, Mrs. Lovejoy, of Jackson- 
ville, Ills., Mrs. Charles Houston. 

A very unique entertainment was the pin 
euchre given on Monday evening, at the 
West End Hotel, by Mrs. Benjamin Frank- 
lin Small, to her son, Mr. Benjamin 
Franklin Small, Jr., The twenty prizes given 
were all of pins, from handsome stick pins 
set with diamonds, to the safety pins, given 
as booby prizes. The tally cards were at- 


tached to beautiful pincushions in twenty 





different varieties, many of them embroi- 
dered. Instead of using the puncher for 
progressing, pins were used, the ladies hav- 
ing fourteen pink pins and the gentlemen 
fourteen pearl pins. Whenever a game 
was lost one of these pins had to be given up, 
the winners, of course, having the greater 
number of pins. Mrs. T. M. Webster won 
the first ladies’ prize, a gold pin for the hair, 
and Mr. B. F. Small, Jr., won the gentle- 
man’s prize, a dragon’s head stick pin, with 
diamond eyes. Mr. Small would not keep 
this, but invited the gentlemen to cut for it, 
and it thus became the property of Capt. 
W. R. Hodges. A handsome supper was 
served in the dining room and prizes 
were offered for the best toasts. 

Diamonds at old prices. The big raise 
in price of diamonds found us with an 
immense lot of loose diamohds which we are 
selling at the old prices. J. Bolland Jewelry 
Co., Mercantile Club Building, Locust and 
Seventh. 

Mrs. Richard Taylor’s violet birthday 
party, on Friday evening, to her little daugh- 
ter Violet, wasa very pretty affair. The 
house was decorated with white carnations 
and purple violets and in the center of the 
luncheon table was a small vase of American 
beauty roses, with four points of violet satin 
ribbon festooned in violets, going to the four 
corners. At each of the twenty covers was 
a violet box filled with crystalized violets and 
tied with white satin ribbon. 

Miss Jane Bedford Henry, of New York, 
whose engagement to Mr. Vincent Kerens 
has just been announced is said, by those 
know her, to be an exceedingly charming 
young person. She came to St. Louis first, 
to be bridesmaid at the wedding of Captain 
and Mrs. McKenna, and won mazy friends 
during her brief stay. Her mother is a 
Southern woman, and was much admired in 
Memphis, Tenn., as Miss Katherine Bed- 
ford. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Oliver, who 
were recently married in Pensacola, Florida, 
have been visiting relations in St. Louis for 
their wedding trip. Mrs. Oliver, was the 
widow of the late Wilbur Beall of St. Louis 
and a daughter of Mrs. Larkin. During 
their stay, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver have been 
handsomely entertained with dinners, lunch- 
eons, etc. Last Saturday evening, Miss 
Mary Boyce gave them an elegant dinner at 
the Grand Avenue Hotel. The guests in- 
vited to meet them were Mr. and Mrs. Ben 
Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Benoist, Mr. 
and Mrs, Peter L. Foy, Baron and Baroness 
d’Este, of Paris, France, Miss Eugenia 
Chouteau, Mr. and Mrs. James Franciscus, 
Jr.,Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo Church, Mr. and 


Mrs. Wm, "Fi, Thomson and Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur M. inbby also gave dinners in their 
honor. 


Ft 

Many a mickle makesa muckle. If one- 
eighth of the two-cent stamps used are sold 
in wax-paper books of twelve stamps, at a 
cost of twenty-five cents each, as is -pro- 
posed, the net profit to the department will 
be not less than two hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars annually. It’s the little 
thing that counts. 
is to purchase the best things, the things 
that don’t wear out and have to be duplica- 
ted. They may cost more at first, but not 
as much as two or three renewals of cheaper 
articles. This is especially true of shoes. 
The best shoes are those that wear longest, 
and are easiest and best appearing, even 
though they may cost a little more. The best 
shoes are those sold at Swope’s, 31l N. 
Broadway, St. Louis Mo., U. S. A. 
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The way to save money 
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No Modern Home is Complete 
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Without One. 
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THE MECHANICS’ BANK, 


Fourth 


Capital, 
Surplus, ~ 


and Pine Streets. 


$1,000,000.00 
= $500,000.00 


We solicit the accounts of ladies, for whom a reception 
room with all conveniences is provided. 





“FROM LIFE.”’ 





The greatest evil of divorce is the one of 
which little is said—the catastrophe to the 
children from the disruption of the family. 
An incident from current New York life will 
illustrate better than a thousand generalities: 

In a divorce suit that created a great deal 
of talk not long ago the court gave the 
father the custody of the children. He has 
put them in charge of one of his female rela- 
tives. The younger child is a little girl just 
old enough to write in a largescrawling hand 
and to read words of one syllable, if the type 
is large and her mind not tootired. A few 
days ago, about midnight, the nursery gov- 
erness missed thechild. She was not in her 
little bed, not in her room, nor in the house 
—and the front door was unaccountably 
open. The governess ran into the street and 
to the corner, where she presently saw, un- 
der a street lamp, far down the block, a small 
figure marching sturdily away from ‘‘home’’ 
through the lonely, bogy-haunted darkness. 
The governess called, the child looked back 
and then ran on until one of her shoes came 
off. This enabled the governess quickly to 
overtake her. She had on her hat, anda coat 
buttoned all awry over her night gown. She 
had not stopped to put on her stockings or to 
button her shoes. 

“Oh, let me go on!’’ she sobbed. 

‘“‘Why, where do you want to go, you 
naughty little girl?’’ said the governess. 

“I waited till you were asleep,’’ replied 
the child, ‘‘and thenI started out to find my 
mamma.’ 

And they had thought that the child had 
forgotten, because they had told her never to 
speak of her mother and she had said noth- 
ing about her for more than six months. 

There is much brave talk about ‘‘supreme 
duty to one’s own individuality’’ and about 
“‘the irrepressible conflict of hostile tempera- 
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ments.’’ But it sinks away in shamefaced 
silence before the appealing voice of a for- 
lorn little child looking for her lost mother. 
—New York World. 
ee 

Mrs. Hix—I don't take any stock in these 
faith cures brought about by the laying on 
of hands. 

Mrs. Dix—Well, I do; I cured my little 
boy of the cigarette habit in that way. 
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Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 
cust. . 

Mr. W. J. Gilbert leaves very soon for 
the South. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Penny have gone to 
Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Stix have returned 
from their trip to Florida. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Miller are enjoying 
a visit to Los Angeles, Cal. . 

Mr. and Mrs. C. R. H. Davis are spend- 
ing a few weeks in Florida. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. D. Walker are spending 
several weeks at Hot Springs. 

Dr. and Mrs. John O’F. Delaney leave 
this week for a Southern trip. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo Church and their 
children are at Pass Christian. 

The Misses Ravold gave a cotillion on 
Tuesday evening at Rose Hill hall. 

Mrs. Rolla Billingsly and Mrs. Garth, of 
Hannibal, will go South this week. 

Mrs. Thomas Crewes, of Cabanne, enter- 
tained her euchre club last Thursday. 

Mrs. Lovejoy, of Jacksonville Mo. is the 
guest of her sister, Mr. Jos. Gettys. 

Mr. Martin Lammert, Jr., and his bride, 
have returned from their wedding trip. 

Mrs. Abe Leggatt, of Butte, Montana, is 
on a visit to her parents, Dr. and Mrs. A.C. 
Robinson. 

Mrs. C. F. Lindenschmidt, of Berlin 
avenue, has returned from a visit to her 
mother in Louisville. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Scullin, and Miss 
Lenore Scullin left the city the latter part 
of the month for Pasadena, Cal. 

Miss Hallie Hines will return home ina 
few days from New York, where she has 
been having a very gay visit to her aunt. 

Mr. Henry Greenberg the son of Samuel 
H. Greenberg has come to St. Louis with 
the intention of remaining permanently with 
his father. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Baskerfield, of Fair- 
mount avenue, celebrated their wedding 
anniversary on Tuesday evening by giving a 
reception te some friends. 

Mrs. Jannie Steinberg and her daughter, 
Miss Nellie Steinberg, are guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. M. J. Lowenstein, having come on to 
see them before sailing for Europe. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Bagnell with their 
two children and niece, Miss Nellie Bag- 
nell, will return soon from Phoenix, Arizona, 
where they have spent the winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. Parker left for 
the South last week on their private car, 
accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Parker, Misses Letitia Parker, Clara Blark, 
Emma McKeen, Messrs. Charles Parker and 
Charles McKeen. 

Diamonds at old prices. The big raise in 
price of diamonds found us with an im- 
mense lot of loose diamonds which we are 
selling at the old prices. J. Bolland Jewelry 
Co., Mercantile Club Building, Locust and 
Seventh. 

A mid-Lenten wedding of importance is 
that of Miss Geraldine Dillon and Mr. 
Richard de Tournilton Bond, of New 
Orleans, which will take place March 19th, 
at the bride’s home, 317 North Boyle avenue. 
Both bride and groom are members of dis- 
tinguished families in New Orleans, but the 
bride has made her home in St. Louis for sev- 
eral years, with her grandmother, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph. The cards of invitations have been sent 
out by Mr. and Mrs. Frank Liddell Richard- 
son, Mrs. Richardson being Miss Dillon’s 
mother. The wedding and receiving party 
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Richardson, there will be in the receiving 
party, Mr. and Mrs. Valle Reyburn, Mrs. 
J. L. D. Morrison, Mrs. Clark Carr, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred Carr, Mrs. Louisa B. 
Sanford, and Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Van Blar- 
com. Miss Virginia Sanford will be maid 
of honor and Dr. Reynaud, late of New 
Orleans, best man. The other attendants 
are to be; Misses Lucy Hutchinson, Clara 
Bain, Ethel Goddard, Alby Watson, Misses 
Martin Seward, Ben Sanford, Alfred Car 
E. L. Adreon Jr. Dunbar Fisher and Dr. 
J. R. M. Dillon. 
ze 
TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. 
All druggists refund the money if it fails to 
cure. E. W. Grove’s signature is on each 
box. 25c. 


ee 
A CHARMING RIDE. 
She (radiantly)—Such a delightful even- 
ing for a drive! (mentally) and I am sure 
the dear fellow only asked me so that he 
might have an opportunity to ask me some- 
thing else. (Tohim:) I am so fond of 
driving. I’ve only wished to have a—— 
He—So-o-0, Dan. Are you nervous? 
She—Nervous? I could drive to the end 
of the world. 
He—He’d like to take you to the end of 
the world. 
She (archly)— Who would like to take me 
to the end of the world? 
He—(innocently )—Dan would. 
gets going, you know— 
She—This twilight landscape reminds me 
of the sweetest poem. It is called ‘‘The 
Lover’s Ride.’’ 
He—Quiet Fanny! She’sa regular bundle 
of nerves. There, little lady, there! 
She—The lovers were riding at night—— 
He—You see, she’s not used to going in 
team like this. Beg pardon! 
She—I was speaking“of a poem—— 
He—One moment. I think the check has 
—— No; it’s right. Hold up, you rascal! 
He’d pass everything in sight if I’d let 
him. 
She—By the way, Mr. Chatman told me 
you were talking to him about me the other 
night. Would you dare tell me exactly what 
you said? 
He—Why, of course. Let me think. I 
said——— Confound that girl! She deserves 
to have her neck broken. Did you see how 
she ran her wheel under the horses’ very 
feet? More bicycle fiends! But we’ll soon 
be on the river road, that’s one comfort. 
She—And it’s so lovely and quiet there; 
(softly) and then you must let me drive. 
He—(promptly): You? I wouldn’t let 
you take hold of these reins for a fortune. 
But, I’ll tell you what. We'll give them a 
regular spin, if you don’t mind? They'll 
go so you won’t hear yourself think. 
She—(disappointed): Oh, then we can’t 
talk. 
He—No—can’t talk—when you ride, you 
ride. Now, now, sweetheart! What’s the 
little matter with her? So-o-o, beauty! 
She—(mentally and disquietedly): There 
seems to be no trouble about talking to the 
horses! (To him): I was sorry not to 
meet you at Mrs. Hoppup’s the other night. 
He—Yes? Here, old fellow, this is the 
corner you like to turn. He just loves the 
river road. Shall we let them make time? 
We can go the stretch in twenty minutes. 
She—(with wild sarcasm): Oh, how very 


Once he 
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The Umbrella shown in the cut is of the very best Taffeta 
Silk, Natural Wood Handle, tight-roll, only - 


Other designs, $1. 95 to $40. OOo, 


BGS” We make a specialty of fine Silver and Gold-Headed Umbrellas 
for presentations. 
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She—(as before): I am so charmed to 
know that they really will! 

He—Is your hat fast? Now, Dan, get up 
and go! Now, little beauty! Hay—o-o-oh! 
Is that a pace? Can they go, or can’t they? 
She—Wonderful! But don’t talk to me. 
Give your attention to the horses. (He 
does. )—Madeline S. Bridges, mn the Saturday 
Evening Fost. 


ee 
Miss J. I. Lea, 
Scalp Treatment, ' 
304 Century Building. 
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will be quite large. Besides Mr. and Mrs. 


delightful! Then we can be at home so 
much the sooner? 
He—Yes. And they’ll enjoy it. 





Always Buy the Best. Belding’s Knitting Silk, 
| —' Belding’s Spool Silk, 
| Belding’s “New Process’ Wash Embroidery Silk. 


A GALLERY STORY. 


Of the Dublin gallery boys, a famous bari- 
tone,in his reminiscences, tells some good stor- 
ies—one of ‘‘Faust,’’ in which he played Val- 
entine. After the duel, Martha,who rushed in 
at the head of the crowd, raised Valentine’s 
head and held him in her arms, during the 
first part of the scene, and cried out, in 
evident alarm; ‘‘Oh, what shall I do?’’ 
There was a death-like stillness in the house, 
which was interrupted by a voice from the 
gallery, calling out; ‘‘Unbutton his weskit.’’ 
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PIANO FAKIRS AND FAKERY. 


| ; 
| tion of the majority of great virtuosos (and 


| Liszt is not- an exception) is the result of 


RUNCIMAN ECHOES THE ** MIRROR’ S”’ SCORCH | 


ON PADEREWSKI. 





Week before last the MIRROR published 
an article on Paderewski and his music mak- 
ing, signed Philistine. That article infuriated 
the /uminati, the cognoscenti and the raptur- 
ous piano-maniacs generally, because it told 
some plain truths about the hirsute Pole, the 
pianoand the faddist musical public. The 
editor has been denounced for permitting 
the admission cf such blasphemy to these 
columns. All of which makes life very in- 
teresting for the editor. 

But_now comes frank approval of the whole 
trend of the much-condemned MIRROR 
article from the pen of the most eminent 
critic in the world, the most authoritative 
writer on music in great Britain—Mr. J. F. 
Runciman. This great critic, whose article, 
dated February 17th, is just to hand in the 
delayed mail from London, does to the 
pianist, from a musical standpoint, just 
what the MIRROR’S critic did from the 
frankly stated position of the dweller in the 
outer darkness, beyond the pale ot the 
esoteric influences which move the music- 
mad people who dencunce scorn of 
Paderewski as sacrilege. The major portion 
of the article is subtended here. 

‘It will not be denied that the average 
successful pianist is a poor, unmanly creat- 
ure. Liszt, Rubinstein, Bulow—these men 
were of course real men and there are few 
pianists to-day who are as full of manhood 
as could be desired. These are the excep- 
tions. Iam referring to the pianist type; 
and if I do not mention instances by name 
it is for one reason or another. Everyone 
who has had the slightest, briefest experi- 
ence of the phenomenon will agree with me. 
The late Mr. Carl Rosa, and probably many 
an exhausted and exasperated impresario be- 
fore him, used to call the tenor the most 
aggravated form of prima donna; but 
neither Carl Rosa nor his predecessors 
knew the modern pianist. Nowadays we 
know him, with his whims, his affectations, 
his long hair, his narrow brain, his igno- 
rance, his jealousies, his greed, his ingen- 
uity in advertising himself, and (for I am 


speaking of the genuine artist, not the 
charlatan) his fine temperament and his 
genuine ability. We know, above 


all, his lack of manliness, and how he loves 
to be made a pet of. And while we recog- 
nize his lack of manliness we know that only 
the most manly resolution and power of en- 
durance would have enabled him to arrive 
at his point of dexterity and agility on the 
keyboard; and we marvel at the number of 





forcible, violent contradictions contained in 
that one frail frame. 

‘‘Others have wondered before us. The| 
modern pianist had not reached his full de- 
velopment, had not appeared in his moet | 
acute form, forty or fifty years ago; yet it 
is now fully forty years since the late 
Stephen Heller, himself a considerable 
pianist as well as a small though sincere 
musician, wrote to a friend of his on the 
subject and made some remarks that differ 
from the remarks of the ordinary musician 
in that they indicate considerable intelli- 
gence. I quote from that excellently edited 
and written journal, the Boston Musical 
Record. ‘I believe that the childish disposi- 





| or the fiddle. 


long and brutalizing work performed by 


| their hands, which, by the way, were never 
| created to execute the Salto Mortale on the 


tight-rope piano. Not with impunity does 
a man practice ten hours a day for fifteen 
or twenty years at twisting his hands and 
preparing them for gymnastics, which are 
contrary to nature. Some of these virtuosos 
become childish, obstinate, capricious. 
Others have a cracked intellect, as Liszt, 
who has intellect, but it is of an unwhole- 
some, unhealthy kind.’ I should not myselt 
dream of calling Liszt cracked. Indeed 
his brain-pan seems to have been a good deal 
sounder and stouter than poor Heller’s own. 
But, in the main, Helier was right, as he 
ought to have been, for if he had not 
actually shut himself up for twenty years to 
become a supreme virtuoso, at any rate he 
had shut himself up long enough to play as 
well as most virtuosos. 

‘‘But he missed one important point in his 
character analysis. The would-be virtuoso 
during his fifteen or twenty years (it really 
never takes so long) is not merely making 
his fingers do things they were not intended 
to do, but is also thinking all the time of his 
public, of doing things in a way that will 
‘fetch’ the public;and when he makes his ap- 
pearance he must go on thinking of his pub- 
lic harder than ever. It is not enough to play 
the piano well; if he wants to gain one of 
the big prizes he must interest the public 
in his personality, must exaggerate all the 
peculiarities of that personality, must do 
everything in the world to isolate himself in 
the general mind from all other pianists. I 
need not remind my readers of the dodges 
affected by pianists of late with a view of 
separating themselves from the mass of 
their colleagues and rivals. Some adopt 
very long hair; others behave at the piano 
so as to make one wish they could be put in 
a monkey cage at the Zoo and given a dumb 
piano to amuse the children with their 
antics; others again have their astonishing 
private histories made very, very public; 
and so on. Seeing that these games as a 
rule succeed, and that the successful artist 
must submit to be petted by ladies, one can- 
not wonder at the large proportion of 
pianists who are, as Heller said, cracked, 
and who have also become mere toys or 
pets. 


‘*Not only the circumstances of the pianist’s 
training and of his public appearances affect 
his character: the instrument that he must 
master and then play on has an enormous 
influence. The piano, after all, is the least 
manly, tze least itself, of allinstruments. A 
tenor voice is usually associated with effemin- 


acy, as Carl Rosa observed; but a tenor 


| voice is a real thing and sings the music 
| 


written for it: it is not everlastingly attempt- 
ing music written for the fiddle, the flute, or 
a bass voice. The same is true of the flute 
It is true that makers of in- 
struments have lately gone a long way wrong 
in attempting to give the flute the character- 
tisic richness of the clarinet; yet on the 
whole it remains a flute. And at any rate 
the fiddle, though a small, insignificant thing 
compared with a piano, is always itself and 
nothing but itself; and it deserves respect on 
that account. On the other hand, think of 
the piano; it is hardly ever itself; very little 
true piano music is written for it and 
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scarcely any is played on it; it is always be- 
ing made to imitate strings, or wood-wind, 
or brass, or the human voice. It is hardly 
ever used for its own sake, but nearly al- 
ways as a substitute for another instrument. 
I have called it elsewhere the musician’s 
maid of all work. Few of the musicians re- 
garded it as an instrument. Chopin did; 
Schumann did; Beethoven wavered, now 
writing true piano music and now mere 
orchestral passages; but the total bulk of 
genuine, undeniable piano music in the world 
is very small compared with the amount of 
absolutely appropriate music written for any 
other solo instrument—the fiddle for 
stance. Beyond Chopin’s, a good part of 
Schumann’s, some of Beethoven’s, what is 
there? Only the piles of early Victorian 
stuff written in England and on the Conti- 
nent, stuff absolutely adapted to the piano, 
Suiting it, as a matter of fact, very much 
better than any other piano music 
written, and thus clearly showing the piano 
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to be a second-rate machine. If we look at miaco’s 
the programme of any piano recital to-day, ‘CITY CLUB BURLESQUERS. / 
we find that the hapless recital giver has to 
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genuine piano pieces again and again, and os vee pepe TER ri 
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that he ekes out his repertory with arrange- 
ments of songs, orchestral compositions, 
organ fugues and the like. No player can 
devote himself to getting the best out of his 
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how to put qualities into it, or rather, in 
learning how to pretend to be putting quali- 
ties intoit. Half of the modern technique 
is simply a mass of fakes. 

‘‘To imitate the trumpet by hammering out 
a harsh tone, to imitate the flute by scaling 
about swiftly in the upper register with the 
soft pedal down, to imitate string tremolos 
and rolls of the drum—these things have no 
connection with the technique of a genuine 
art; they are fakes, dodges; they are on no 
higher artistic level than the tricks of a con- 
jurer who brings wriggling rabbits out of a 
country bumpkin’s ears. A life devoted to 
learning these tricks is not a life to keep 
men manly. Also, a conjurer does not pre- 
tend to be more than a conjurer; but the 
piano virtuoso has all the while to pretend to 
be an artist. He may be an artist; itis 
true, I am glad to say, that he often is an 
artist; but he earns his livelihood by his 
tricks—by his tricks at the piano and his 
appearance and personal peculiarities. 

‘“‘The piano having done its best to ruin 
the virtuoso, the virtuoso is now doing his 
best to ruix what genuine art of piano-play- 
ing there ever was. He is not content to 
play in a plausible manner music written for 
other instruments; he is even playing 
genuine piano music, such as Chopin’s, in 
what can only be called an orchestral way. 
Chopin, poor man, had no notion of how to 
write for the orchestra, and certainly noth- 
ing was further than the orchestra from his 
thaughts when he wrote his nocturnes and 
ballades; yet within the last few weeks I 
have_heard in both nocturnes and ballades 
flute effects, string effects, and all the rest 
attempted. And even that is not quite the 
worst. Rosenthal is now amongst us draw- 
ing immense crowds by playing pieces 
faster and louder than they have ever been 
played before; and it is certain that within 
a year or two someone will come and beat 
Rosenthal at that game. It almost looks as 
though virtuosos had made up their minds 
at last that the art of playing genuine piano 
music was either lost or not worth troub- 
ling about, and had determined to become 
frank athletes. Well, that way honesty 
lies. But I am growing tired, and concert- 
goers will all shortly grow tired, of going to 
see a grand knocked out in one round less 
by Herr——than has been accomplished 
before, or of going to hear a Beethoven 
sonata run through in ten seconds less than 
the previous record. The other day I heard 
a virtuoso play a waltz. Unfortunately he 





took it so fast that each four-bar strain 
sounded like one bar in common time with a 
running accompaniment of triplets in the 
treble; and probably half of the audience 
went away under the impression that he had 
substituted a march for the waltz. 

“It is useless to protest again this inartistic 
business. It will go on as long as society 
ladies love gentlemen with long hair, or 
monkey tricks at the piano, or mere displays 
of strength and agility. Meantime itis a 
comfort to know that there are a few men 
and women from whom something better 
can be heard. And in the last resort we 
can fall back on the great fiddlers. Sarasate, 
Joachim, Ysaye; these men are virtuosos, 
yet have not ceased to be artists.’ 

ee 

At the Lincoln Trust Company’s offices at 
Seventh and Chestnut streets, the first care 
is the accommodation of their clients. No 
more tasteful offices can be found inthe city, 
and ladies can meet friends, write letters, 
and earn good interest on their deposits. 
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ABOUT A MAP. 





It has often been noted that Americans 
are better posted in geography than any 
other people. Various reasons are assigned; 
the grounding inthe public schools; the 
‘traveling habit’’ end, of course, natural in- 
telligence. 

But there is yet another reason why the 
people are geographical adepts, and that is 
because of the admirable maps issued by the 
great railroad systems of the country, which 
are so widely distributed. The International 
and Great Northern R. R. has just issued a 
map which should hang on the wall of every 
dwelling, counting house and school in the 
land, for itis unique. It embraces not alone 
the South and Southwestern States, but the 
Republic of Mexico and is, therefore, of great 
educational value. Itis surrounded by strik 
ing pictures of scenes and buildings in 
Austin, San Antonio, Houston, Palestine, 
Galveston and other points in Texas, which 
are executed in the highest style of art. The 
map is in every way up to date, and is astand- 
ing example of the position acquired by the 
Matthews-Northrup Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
who have putinto it their best work. This 
map, with rollers, is a valuable acquisition 
to any wall, and may be secured by sending 
7 cents, the mere cost of postage, to D. J. 
Price, the G. P. & T. A. of the I. &G. N. 
R. R., at Palestine, Texas. 





COMING ATTRACTIONS. 





This week at Hopkins’ theater has been a 
continuation of the wondertul business done 
during the past two weeks. ‘‘The Land of 
the Midnight Sun,’’ dramatized from Hall 
Caine’s ‘‘The Bondman,’’ has been received 
with enthusiasm and the vaudeville bill, 
headed by Victory Bateman and Harry Mes- 
tayer, is an excellent one. Next week 
will be of special interest because of 
the production of ‘‘Carmen,’’ with Miss 
Victory Bateman and Mr. Maurice Freeman 
in the leading parts. Scenically and dramati- 
cally ‘‘Carmen’’ is one of the things that 
Manager Gumpertz always devotes extra time 
to, and this year he promises that the produc- 
tion will be absolutely the best he has ever 
attempted. Miss Bateman, who will be with 
the company as leading woman for the re- 
mainder of the season, will play the title role. 
Mr. Freeman will play Don Jose. For the 
week’s vaudeville there will be Parvita, the 
marvel of the Twentieth Century; Ed Lit- 
tell, musical comedian, Ben Mowatt and son, 
club swingers, and the Loveland children, 
musical experts. Following ‘‘Carmen’’ will 
come the much discussed production of 
‘*Sapho,’’ which has been written especially 
forthe company. Seats for the production 
are already beginning tobe eagerly sought. 

2s 

William H. Crane will open an engagement 
of one week at the Olympic Theatre, next 
Monday night, in a new play called ‘‘A Rich 
Man’s Son.’’ The play is wholesomely 
pleasant, and moreover it teaches a valuable 
lesson. The Crane part is that of a hard- 
headed business man who has had no educa- 
tion to speak of, but makes up for the lack 
by the application ot horse sense to all prob- 
lems that come his way. His son thinks he 
knows it all, and seems to have some good 
ideas of reforming things, but the old man 
takes the starch out of the youth. The play 
is a very healthful treatment of a quite 
common phase of contemporaneous advance- 
ment, and Mr. Crane has won great praise 
for his work all over the country. 
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At the Century next Sunday evening the 
play will be ‘“‘The Village Postmaster.’’ 
The production is an ‘‘Old Homestead”’ sort 
of thing, with lots of ‘‘down East’’ atmos- 
phere init. There is a plot of most vener- 
able familiarity, but it’s just enough to keep 
up interest in the character work, of which 
there is an abundance along somewhat higher 
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lines than those we are so familiar with. 
Archie Boyd, an old St. Louis actor, has the 
chief part, and that he will make it interest- 
ing all theatre goers know, for he has long 
been the highly successful understudy of 
such men as Denman Thompson and James 


A. Herne. 
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At the Standard this week ‘‘A Social 
Maid’’ is the attraction. Burlesque and 
vaudeville ‘‘turns,’ by capable and mirth- 
inducing artists keep large audiences in con- 
stant good humor and pleasant expectancy. 
Next week the City Club Co., which is so 
favorably known to Standard patrons, will do 
its utmost to improve on its already gratity- 
ing record. So says Manager Butler, and 
he knows. 

se Fe Ft 

‘‘Tell me what thou eatest and I will tell 
thee what thou art,’’ said the sapient French 
writer, Brillat-Savarin. He pointed a great 
truth. No doubt one of the causes of de- 
generacy is poor food. The bright, well- 
poised business man or woman who dines at 
the Lindell Hotel Restaurant shows forth 
the fruits of good living. 


FF 
FOND OF LOBSTERS. 





A New York business man took his young 
wife into a swell restaurant the other night 
for an after-theater supper. It was her 
first visit to a Broadway restaurant, and she 
was nervous and uncertain as tothe etiquette 
of the place. As the waiter stepped up to 
the table the husband said in an off-hand 
“I will take a dozen blue points to 
start with.’’ Then he looked inquiringly at 
his wife, and she, determined that the 
waiter should not think her green, after 
hesitating a moment, purred, in as careless 
atone as she could assume: ‘‘Er—I will 
take a dozen lobsters to start with.’’ And the 
well trained waiter never even smiled as the 
gentleman whispered to him aside: ‘‘Make 
hers blue points, too.’’ 
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MUSIC. 





IL TROVATORE, 

The good fortune that has so signally at- 
tended the management of the Castle 
Square Opera Company in St. Louis is very 

much in evidence this week. When ‘‘Trova- 
tore’’ was announced for a second produc- 
tion there were those who wagged their heads 
and predicted ‘‘frost.’’ 

Mr. Hyatt took his innings and provided 
rain. There was no ‘‘frost’’ and the rain 
did not deter a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence from enjoying a thoroughly excellent 
production of Verdi’s masterpiece, on Mon- 
day night. 

To the tenor the part of Manrico 
is as that of Hamlet to the tragedian or 
Rosalind to the Shapesperian comedienne. 
Every tenor worthy the name must sing the 
part, and bear comparison with Guiglini, 
Mario Mongini and others without number. 
Mr. Joseph Sheehan’s name must now be 
added to the list of great Manricos. His 
work on Monday night was vibrant. In each 
succeeding scene he rose to greater heights 
of vocal and dramatic excellence and the fall 
of the curtain was the occasion of an unique 
demonstration of popular and artistic ap- 
proval. Miss Norwood, an endearing artist, 
was at her best as Leonora and Miss Mary 
Linck, as Azucena, gave a vivid portrayal of 
the gypsy. Mr. Hinshaw as the Count di Luna 
acted with an appreciation of the part that is 
rare among the artists who habitually stalk 
through it as if they were on stilts, Mr. Hin- 
shaw’s singing of ‘‘// Balen’’ was received 
with an enthusiasm that was well deserved. 
It is late in the day to comment on the ex- 
cellence of the stage management, the pro- 
ficiency of the chorus or the entire relia- 
bility of the orchestra. These features 
which have distinguished each week of Mr. 
Savage’s tenancy of the Music Hall are as 
admirable as ever. 

Mr. Southwell and Mr. Temple have de- 
served well of the people and it is a pleasure 
to see the friendly relations which exist be- 
tween those who ‘‘make the thunder’’ and 
those who ‘‘pay the freight:’’ . e. the audi- 
ences. ‘‘A che la Morte’’ and the ‘‘Miserere’’ 


the opening aria of ‘‘Leonora’’ with 
its delicious pendant, the Anvil Chorus 
and Azucena’s great song Ay WNostn 
Monti’ went with a vim that was 


was exhilarating, and to the present writer, 
whose memory goes back to the days of Guig- 
lini, Campanini, Titiens and Trebelli-Bettini, 
this latest production ot his boyhood’s favor- 
ite was an unalloyed delight. 12 I SY 2 
2 

Bizet’s Carmen, deferred since the first 
week in January, will be the bill next week 
at Music Hall. “Carmen” has maintained a 
most remarkable hold upon the opera lovers 
of the world, from the very first production, 
in March, 1875. In three months after the 
production of his most successful work Bizet 
was dead of acute heart disease at the age of 
37. Born of musical parents, the nephew 
of Mme. Delsarte, whose husband invented 
the famous system which bears his name, 
and the pupil of Halevy, whose daughter he 
married, Bizet was peculiarly surrounded 
by influences which went far to set the seal 
of final success upon his compositions. He 
proved himself a master or orchestration, 
and in this feature of his greatest opera 
musicians find much to evidence his study 
of the methods of Wagner, the greatest of 
all modern composers. Dramatically, the 
plot and book of the opera need not be de- 


scribed. The cast selected for the presen- 












tation is not only especially well chosen for 
the work in hand, but it brings back to St. 
Louis many favorites. Among them, Mme: 
Kronold and Miss Golden, both of whom 
entrenched themselves firmly at their former 
appearance in St. Louis. Then there is 
Miro Delamotta, returned from New York, 
where he was received enthusiastically, in 
‘‘Rigoletto,’’ which is to follow ‘‘Carmen”’ 
here, and in which he will take the same 
role he had in New York. Mary Carrington, 
as Michaela, has been singing here the past 
week. Harry Luckstone and Homer Lind 
have parts in the cast. In factall the roles 
are assigned to familiar singers, except, per- 
haps, that of Il Romendado, for which 
Frank Ranney is selected. Mr. Ranney 
has been at Music Hall before, this season, 
but in other capacity than singing roles and 
so is not thus known to the audiences. 
Altogether the strength of the cast and the 
popularity of the opera promise a most in- 
teresting week at Music Hall. Following 
is the detailed cast: Carmen, Selma Kron- 
old, Grace Golden; Michaela, Mary Carr- 
ington, Frasquita, Maud Ramey, Fannie 
Frankel; Mercedes, Della Niven, Rose 
Campbell; Don Jose, William Foran, Harry 
Davies, Miro Delamotta; Escamillo, Harry 
Luckstone, Homer Lind; Il Doncairo, E. 
N. Knight; Il Remendado, Frank Ranney, 
Zuniga, Francis J. Boyle, Morales, W. H. 
Grimke; Lilias Pastias, E. G. Kissam; 
ee 

An announcement of importance is read 
in the MIRROR to-day. That is, thaton Mon- 
day, March 15, the Spring Opening of Paris 
Millinery will be held at Rosenheim’s, 515 
Locust street. The success that has so long 
attended this well-known millinery house is 
sure to follow it in its new location, so cén- 
tral and convenient. 

The latest exhibits of modes for ladies and 
misses are now being arranged in the rooms. 
The Paris creations are this year of excep- 
tional beauty and variety, as will be seen 
when Rosenheim’s parlors are thrown open, 
next Monday morning. 


et 
THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 





Strikes are not exactly the most appro- 
priate or convenient diversions for the 
World’s fair people to have on their hands 
at this moment when every energy is being 
devoted to hurrying the work, already so in 
arrear. But a serious stoppage of work on the 
part of the carpenters has made a delay of 
several days, and is not over yet, says a 
Paris correspondent in the Chicago /ournal. 
The cause is a difference of opinion about 
wages, of course. High and dangerous 
Situations, work overtime demanded extra 
pay, as by agreement, and no extra pay was 
being distributed. The difficulty has been 
settled, after some arbitration and the car- 
penters are swarming over the steep places 
again. They will have to swarm to some 
effect to finish the buildings. Out at Passy 
the thing looks hopeless, and some of the 
principal buildings are there. Everywhere 
matters look as if nothing but a miracle 
could get them finished by April. 

The small Palais des Beaux Arts, which 
lies opposite the big one, in the avenue 
leading from the Champs Elysees, is to be 
one of the most attractive resorts in the 
exposition, for it is to contain a history of 
French art, as shown in the examples of art 
themselves. This means splendid galleries 
of painting and the kindred arts as well 
from the earliest. The building, being 
smaller and secondary in importance, has 
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Autograph Handkerchiefs, 
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Unusual success attended our 
ing Handkerchiefs, to be specially embroidered by 


It is now too late to have any of this excellent handi- 
work finished in time for the Easter holidays; 
eight weeks are required to have it done properly. 

One’s own autograph accurately copied; monograms, 
crests and initials most skillfully worked by hand. 

Handkerchiefs from $3.00 per dozen up; the embroider- 
ing will average $3.00 per dozen extra. 


Orders placed this week, ready the first week in May. 
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which takes up acres of ground and presents 
huge surfaces on several streets. But the 
‘little’ {palace is an enormous structure, 
and will prove less fatiguing than the others 
to explore often. 
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SHE IS GOOD. 





Much has been written seriously and in 
the way of fun about the ‘‘Johnnie,’’ the 
chorus girl’s self appointed friend and pro- 
vider of after-the-show refreshment. Doubt- 
less the genus has existed, and there may be 
a few of him lingering on earth to-day, but 
he is an infrequency. Seriously, the typical 
‘“‘Johnnie’’ exists only in thepages of comic 
papers. The well-poised boot of the stage 
doorkeeper and the ever ready hand and 
umbrella of his prey have discouraged him 
and driven him from his haunts. Thechorus 
girl herself has rid herself of her dete noir, 
the ‘‘Johnnie’’ chaser. 

This leads right up to the ruse recently 
carried out by the manager of a well-known 





drawn less attention to itself from the 





burlesque or comic opera organization, having 








general public than the other superb palace!a large chorus, to test the morals of his 


girls. 

He caused a decoy letter to be sent. to 
each one. These letters were in the form 
of invitations from unknown admirers to 
assist in the destruction of certain small 
birds and sundry (or extra dry) large 
bottles. Tothe everlasting credit and glory 


| of the chorus girl, it may be stated that, out 


of fifty of these fake invitations delivered, 
only about five were accepted. The accept- 
ing girls were immediately discharged by the 
manager. 

It was a mean, contemptible trick to play, 
but, as no bad thing is without some result- 
ant good, so this one shows that, while there 
may be some women in the chorus who are 
devoid of the finer feelings of their sex, the 
greet majority are as pure in mind, heart 
and body as are the women who follow other 
public pursuits to earn a living.—7he Chorus 


Girl. 
ee 


‘They sat and held hands all evening.’’ 
‘‘How silly!’’? ‘‘Oh, I don’t know. You 
have to in whist.’’ 











The Mirror. 











AT THE PLAY. 





“OLIVER GOLDSM/TH.” 

Mr. Augustus Thomas, confessedly, put to- 
gether the play ‘‘Oliver Goldsmith’’ in 
hurried fashion, to meet the demand of Mr. 
Robson for a drama to take the place of 
“‘The Gadfly’? which was such a striking 
failure. Mr. Thomas has told for us, in an- 
other way, what an English novelist has 
dressed up into an entertaining book called 
“The Jessamy Bride.’? And Mr. Thomas 
has done his work, as usual, with a 
sureness of graceful touch which reconciles 
us to any want of strength. The best scenes 
have very little to do with the play-motive. 
We are more interested in Dr. Johnson, and 


Edmund Burke and David Garrick and Boswell 


than in the love story, which supposedly is 
the central, vital theme of the play. 
If one be at all literary he must be 
delighted at the happy fashion in 
which Mr. Thomas has taken sentences out 
of Boswell’s ‘‘Life’’ and fitted them into 
the text of his drama. You recognize them 
now and then with a surprise that is en- 
hanced by their familiarity. Hence the 
writers for the press are much taken with the 
play. I doubt, however, if the people who 
go to see a play for the play’s sake are 
pleased with the very slight flavor of the 
brew of stage romance in this dramatic 
decoction. There are people who 
don’t catch the point of Goldsmith 
making a play out of his own mistake, 
who don’t understand the pawning of 
the books brought to Goldsmith for review, 
who don’t understand his poverty after the 
success of the play. And I am afraid that 
the greater number of people attending 
the theater these days are of this class. 
They are not tickled in their pleasantest 
memories by Johnson reading ‘‘The Travel- 
er,’’ or by the deference paid him, or by the 
oracularity of him. No one who has not 
been pretty well steeped in Bozzy’s immortal 
book can get real enjoyment out of Mr. 
Thomas’ play. But if you know your 
‘‘Johnson’’ as you should, Mr. Augustus 
Thomas gives you just enough pegs to enable 
you to hang the draperies for many a glori- 
ous subjective scene. 

Mr. Robson is Mr. Robson. His peculiar 
voice is peculiar, but not in the way that 
Goldy’s was. Mr. Robson has got a 
blunderful way with him and a gracefully 
blunderful way it is, but it is not the Gold- 
smith way. Just what the charm of Mr. 
Robson is, one would find it difficult to say, 
but it seems to me that it is a sort of pathetic 
oddity of lingual difficulty and unexpected in- 
flection which render his speeeches agreeable. 
There is something in the pleasure one 
takes in his utterances which partakes of 
the element ot pity for his peculiarities. Then, 
too, each time he gets to the end of a sen- 
tence safely helooks as surprised as you feel. 
He is indubitably quaint, and he utilizes his 
quaintness with a rare intelligence. His 
tenderness is fetching beyond that of almost 
any other actor on the stage, simply because 
of the impression upon the part of his 
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His work is a delightful per- 
formance, simply because it is work which 
permits Robson to be Robson. 

Mr. Hale’s Edmund Burke has little of the 
‘“‘The Sublime,’’ except grace 
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should have offered! 


and atrace of the Irish potato on his tongue, 
but these are enough to carry him well into 
the graces of those who know of him at 
the famous club. And it is pleasing that 
Burke gives up the girl to Goldy, with 
as much elegance as he “‘to party gave 
up what was meant for mankind.’’ Henry E. 
Dixey plays Garrick. Dixey is the old, grace- 
ful Dixey of ‘‘Adonis,’’ but is somehow too 
much inclined to ‘‘gag’’ and be more than 
necessarily familiar with his audiences. He 
is not like David Garrick as that rather pom- 
pous and self-appreciative person appears in 
any book I ever read. But Mr. Dixey is 
undoubtedly graceful and popular and clever, 
in coarser impersonations. Mr. Beaumont 
Smith has no .chance to make anything of 
Boswell. And what an opportunity Boswell 
It seems too bad that 
Mr. Thomas had not the time to picture 


auditors that he expresses himself with 
difficulty. It is this impression which makes 
for the affection that the public feels for 
His Oliver Goldsmith, there- 
fore, has just that touch of blundering bril- 
liance and difficult delicacy, and half-daft 
other-worldliness which identifies Goldsmith 


We may say, there- 
to} that they were efficient. 


Mr. Robson. 


to all men of letters. 
fore, that Mr. 


realizing for us the author of ‘‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield,’’ the most* loveable of all men 


Robson comes nearer 


Bozzy for us more fully, after the hints 
given in Macaulay’s ‘‘Essays.’’ I thought 
Mr. Weaver gave a very fair impression of 
Dr. Johnson, though not so gruff as one 
conceives him, nor so scorbutic of counte- 
nance. Still, Mr. Weaver’s impersonation 
had acertain Johnsonian dignity. Of the 
other actors and actresses it is enough to say 
Miss Florence 
Rockwell, as Mary Horneck, was very sweetly 
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not one that calls for much, but Miss Rock- 
well certainly makes a great deal more of it 
than is apparent in the lines as written. I 
thought the scene in which she upbraided 
Coleman was very spirited. ‘‘Oliver Gold- 
smith’’ is the germ of a very good play. Mr. 
Thomas can make it into the play it ought | 
to be. Hecouldn’t do the play, according 
to the scope called for by the characters 
which must, perforce, enter any Goldsmith 
play, ‘‘at the drop of the hat,’’ as this was 
done. Give him one or two summer months 
to work it over and he will make it a jewel 
of dramatic construction and scintillant 
dialogue. W. M. R. 


ae 
CYRANO IN COMIC OPERA. 





It was audacious to turn ‘‘Cyranode Ber- 
gerac’’ into a comic opera, yet no one who 
sees it will regret that it has been done. 
Francis Wilson is at his best, and keeps the 
audience in a continual titter, for he is rarely 
off the stage. There are times when Wilson 
is pathetic and then one sees how many 
things he can do and do them well. 

His dancing is as irreconcileable as ever 
and his nose is characteristic without being 








girlish, impulsive, sentimental. The part is 


But Francis Wilson is not by any means 
the whole show. There is the lovely 
Pauline Hall singing better than ever and 
looking as piquantly pretty as she did in— 
well no matter, but it was some time ago. 
Pauline Hall puts a good deal of individuality 
into the part of Christian. Lulu Glaser looks 
bewitchingly quakerish with her prim 
little side-curls and demure-looking cap. 
Her voice is much improved since last 
year, and her acting has all the 
spontaneity which is her great charm 

Victor Herbert has composed some very 
good music for Cyrano. It is not as ‘‘taking’’ 
as some of his other scores, but there are 
some ensembles that can’t be mistaken and 
a delicious Herbertesque serenade. 

A very large cast was made acceptable by 
competent artists; the scenery, especially 
that of the last act was very elaborate, and 
altogether, Mr. Wilson provided an evening’s 
entertainment for which everyone in the 
large audience felt grateful. Long may he 
be spared tosing, dance, buy old books 
write new ones and continue his unchanging 
role of ‘‘an actor and a good tellow.”’ 


D. L..6. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 


There have been noteworthy developments 
in the stock market during the past week, 
the effect of which has, however, not been 
very marked, up tothis time. The appoint- 
ment of a receiver for the Third Avenue 
Railway Co., and the reduction in the divi- 
dend on Sugar certificates were expected to 
have a very demoralizing effect on the whole 
list, but, in spite of a sharp shrinkage in the 
value of the securities of the two concerns, 
the bears are willing to admit their disap- 
pointment, particularly so far as railway 
issues are concerned. It becomes quite 
plain that good and reputable stocks are 
firmly held, and not likely to suffer very 
much, in case of a squall in the general 
market. There is, indeed, evidence to 
prove that doubtful securities are being sold, 
and the proceeds reinvested in railway stocks 
that are still selling at attractive prices. 
The record of industrial issues, since April, 
1899, is not very inspiring. Let us take 
only one instance: Early in 1899, Inter- 
national Paper common sold at 68}, and 
paid quarterly dividends of one per cent. 
This week, the stock dropped to 15; all 
hopes of a resumption of dividends have 
been dismissed, and it is safe to assume that 
the insiders have had ample time to get rid 
of their holdings at top-notch prices. Those 
who were ill-advised and reckless enough to 
buy the stock at the time when the indus- 
trial craze was running riot have received a 
lesson that they will remember for the rest 
of their natural life. Many similar instan- 
ces could be cited, but the above will 
suffice. 

The distrust in industrial, which is steadily 
growing, has induced the bank to discrimin- 
ate very closely in their loaning accommo- 





dations, notwithstanding the fact that money 
is still cheap, and quoted at from 2} to 344 
per cent oncall. Distrust and suspicion are 
responsible for the fact that steel stocks pay- 
ing 6 and 7 per cent are selling on a basis 
yielding 12 to 14 per cent on the investment. 
American Steel & Wire and Federal Steel 
common displayed great weakness lately and 
liquidation in these, and also in National 
Steel and Republican Steel & Iron shares, 
was very liberal. The officials continue to 
predict tremendous earnings and profess im- 
plicit faith in their ability to pay substantial 
dividends, but the public is inclined to be 
skeptical and to take everything cum grano 
salis, There have been too many predictions 
in the past twelve months that never came 
true, and the remembrance of which at 
present rouses Wall street’s risibilities. The 
industrial list will have to prove its worth, 
and the officials will have to be more ex- 
plicit in their financial statement before pub- 
lic confidence will be restored. 

Those who were laboring under the hal- 
lucination that President’s Havemeyer’s re- 
marks of about two months ago could not be 
taken seriously have had a rude awaken- 
ing. The unexpected has happened, inas- 
much as the dividend on Sugar common has 
been reduced to 144 per cent. quarterly. In 
view of the deplorable state of affairs in the 
sugar trade, shareholders might as well set- 
tle down to the belief that, for an indefinite 
length of time, quarterly dividends of 3 per 
cent. are out of the question. It is going to 
be a fight to a finish between the antagonists; 
there is no profit whatever in the refined 
sugar business at present, but the contest 
continues, and the Arbuckles and Doscher 
interests appear to be as determined as ever. 
There is also complaint of over-production 
and decreasing consumption, and the Sugar 
Trust has been forced to shut down several 
of its plants, throwing several hundred em- 
ployees out of work. The dividend reduc- 
tion caused a decline to 97 in the value of 
the shares, after a diop to 953¢ last Friday, 
and it is believed that the lowest point has 
not as yet been touched. There is, however, 
great risk in selling the stock for ‘‘short’’ 
account at anything below 100. While only 
6 per cent. is being paid, and while trade 
conditions are unfavorable, it should be 
borne in mind that there is always the pos- 
sibility of a sudden settlement of the trade 
war, and that dividends may then be restored 
to their former basis. One of the best au- 
thorities on the matter strenuously exhorts 





eee who have paid cash for their hold- 
ings of American Sugar R. Company com- 
mon stoc« not to s€éil at present prices, but 
to wait and remain confident of the ultimate 
outcome. 

One ot the strongest features in the rail- 
way group of late has been Pennsylvania. 
This stock rose to 136 on expectations of an 
increased dividend, and .yarivus vague 
rumors of consolidation, traffic arrange- 
ments, etc. It is asserted that the company 
is earning more thais 9 per cent on the 
shares, and that the dividend could readily 
be increased to 6 per cent. While there is 
logic in this argument, it is equally logical 
to point out that operating expenses, wages 
and cost of railway material will make good- 
sized cuts from now on in net revenues, and 
that it is probable that the era of unprece- 
dented earnings is past. If Pennsylvania 
stock is quoted at 136 at present, it must not 
be forgotten that it sold at 105 only two 
years ago, and that it pays the same divi- 
dend. People should not allow themselves 
to be carried off their feet by present condi- 
tions, and to ignore the past and future con- 
tingencies. Intrinsically Illinois Central is 
worth as much as Pennsylvania, yet the 
former, while paying the same rate of divi- 
dend, is quoted at only 113. The only dif- 
ference, and the one that counts the most in 
such matters, is that there is no bull clique 
in Illinois Central trying to advance the 
value. 

Peoples Gas distinguished itself by asharp 
and rapid decline to almost 92. The stock 
sold at 101 a few days ago. There are re- 
ports that a suit will be instituted at Chicago 
impugning the constitutionality of the Ogden 
Gas Co. will enter into vigorous competition 
with the Peoples Co. The recently published 
annual statement of the latter concern was 
not very favorable, as it showed a meager in- 
crease in net earnings. While 6 per cent is 
being paid, it cannot be asserted that the 
stock is an attractive purchase, except at 
sharp declines. Holders of the shares are 
constantly annoyed by hostile legislation and 
stock-jobbing suits and are frequently com- 
pelled to lie awake of nights, wondering 
what may happen next. 

Bond purchases in anticipation of the pas- 
sage of the currency and refunding bill and 
large mercantile borrowing are believed to 
be the cause of the constant expansion in the 
loans of New York banks. The increase 
last Saturday amounted to more than 
$9,000,000, and this resulted in another loss 
in reserves of very respectable proportions. 
Holdings above legal requirements are now 
slightly in excess of $13,000,000. The 
position of the banks is, therefore, not very 
gratifying and deserving of careful consider- 
ation. The shrinkage in resources has been 
followed by a moderate advance in the rates 
for time loans, and it is commonly believed 
in Wall street that there will be a little flurry 
in call rates in the near future, although it is 
not expected to have any serious effect on 
stock market values. 

The British successes in South Africa 





have failed to effect European markets to 
any perceptible extent. The financial re- 
quirements of the British Gc, _.:ment eacite 
apprehension and there seems to be little 
disposition to increase speculative commit 
ment at the present time. Our European 
cousins are known to be carrying all they 
conveniently can; there are many who are 
exceedingly anxious to sell and’to alleviate 
their burdens. The trouble, however, is, 
that the markets are gorged and that money 
conditions forbid bullish activity. Besides 
this, the political atmosphere in ;Europe is 
not very clear; it is surcharged with danger- 
ous elements. 
& 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 


Brokers report a moderate improvement 
in local bond and stock market values. 
While there has been no particular activity, 
holders appeared to be more confident and 
more unwilling to sell, while would-be pur- 
chers were disposed to raise their bidding 
prices a few notches. 

Bank and trust company shares were 
firm, as a rule. Big prices are from 50 
cents to $1.00 higher, especially for Conti- 
nental National, Third National, St. Louis 
Safe Deposit Company and National Bank 
of Commerce. There was asale of 20 
shares of St. Louis Trust Company stock at 
201, while a small lot of Mechanics’ Bank 
stock brought 199. 

Missouri-Edison preferred seems to be in 
better demand and 53.50 is now bid for it; 
the stock is well held, however. The com- 
mon can be bought at 19.00, while the 5 per 
cents. bonds remained unchanged at 95.50 
bid, 96 asked. 

The street railway subscriptions (Brown 
Bros.’ and Maryland Trust) are now selling 
ex the dividends of 334g per cent. 116 is 
bid for Brown Bros. certificates. 

Bank clearances in St. Louis showed a 
gratifying increase last week. Chicago ex- 
change is quoted 10 cents lower, while, 
drafts on New York are likewise a little 
lower. 

ee 

110 sheets Crystal Bond Writing Paper, 
stamped with your monogram of two letters, 
only 75 cents. 
cents. Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 

et Ft 

One of the stories that the late James 
Payne liked most to tell was about what he 
called an American duel, wherein two duel- 
lists, with one second, met within doors and 
drew lots to decide which should shoot him- 
self. A was the unlucky man, and without 
a word he retired into the next apartment 
to carry out the purpose of self-destruction. 
B and the second, both very much moved by 
the tragedy of the situation, remained in 
listening attitudes. At last the pistol was 
heard. They shuddered with emotion and 
remorse, when suddenly im rushed the sup- 
posed dead man, triumphantly exclaiming, 
‘*Missed, by heaven!’’ 
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SADDENED AND DISGUSTED. 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 
I have just returned from a comprehensive 
trip through Nebraska and South Dakota, 
during which I had exceptional facilities for 
meeting newspaper editors, railroad men and 
business people generally, and I was amazed 
to find that the St. Louis World’s Fair pro- 
ject was practically unheard-of in the North- 
west. The editors were not advised of the 
scope of the enterprise, and what little they 
had heard was gathered from vagrant para- 
graphs in a Chicago or Omaha paper, fora 
St. Louis daily cannot be found west of 
Omaha. If the World’s Fair is not to be a 
fizzle it is about time somebody should awake 
to the necessity of telling our neighbors 
something about it. The fact is our people 
are asleep. On the streets of Deadwood, 
South Dakota, I could buy any Chicago 
paper at 11 o’clock a. m., the day after 
publication, but a Globe-Democrat or Republic 
was unknown. The only connecting link 
with St. Louis that I found in Dakota was a 
MIRROR, which was the weekly joy of a 
subscriber who had seen it in St. Louis. 

Milwaukee beer, Chicago dry goods, cigars 
even from St. Joe, I found all over the 
Black Hills, but Haase’s fish wasthe only 
St. Louis product I could find after a search- 
ing investigation. 

I spoke tosome of our commercial Rip 
Van Winkles on this subject, but without 
arousing the slightest interest. 

I am saddened and disgusted. 

Yours Truly 


Ciis, 
St. Louis, March 5th 1900. 


ee 
Poker sets and cigar boxes in Oak and 
Mahogany with Sterling silver and gun 
metal trimmings are a novelty for gentlemen, 
and a complete line can be seen at J. Bolland 
Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club Building, 
Locust and Severth. 
et et Ut 
IN VIRGINIA. 





Since those idyllic days when Martha 
Custis and Dolly Madison, and other gracious 
dames, whose memory lingers as a fragrance 
in the colonial history of the Old Dominion, 
were wont to lead the stately minuet in 
ancestral halls, and rule functions that made 
society a perpetual delight, a change has 
manifestly taken place in the ethical relation 
of the sexes. 

The social equipoise is revolutionized, if 
the speech making that defeated a bill pend- 
ing in Virginia’s Legislature for the punish- 
ment of wifebeaters may be accepted as 
truth. We are told in all sincerity by seri- 
ous minded members of the Assembly that 
the wives of Virginia gentlemen are addicted 
to the practice of keeping their husbands in 
order by means of stout whips kept conven- 
iently near. 

One statesman from the county of Bruns- 
wick is authority for the assurance that a 
common spectacle in his district is that of an 
angry wife chasing her liege lord up the 
high road and accelerating his blubbering 
way by lashes welllaidon. Married women, 
we are told, conceive it to be one of their 
inalienable privileges to administer corporeal 
correction to their consorts when necessary, 
and the custom is chivalrously sanctioned by 
a legislator inthe whispered admission that 
the wifely castigation is ordinarily beneficial 
to the recipient, especially if the latter 
-happens to be a member of the house of 
delegates. 

Having succeeded in defeating the bil 


its own comment. 


Roberts. 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, in 1893: 





for the punishment of wifebeaters, on the 


| ground that there are none to punish in 
Visginia, the naive admission of the chief 
opponent of the measure that he would be 
afraid to go back to his district if he intro- 
duced one to restrict husband-beating, carries 
Quite clearly, women’s 
rights in Virginia are not endangered in the 
current of events.—FPhiladelphia Times. 


ee 
“BOBS.” 





Many have asked fora reprint of Rud- 
yard Kipling’s verses in honor of Lord 
originally appeared 


The verses 


There’s a little red-faced man, 
Which is Bobs! 

Rides the tallest ’orse ’e can— 
Our Bobs! 

If it bucks or kicks or rears, 

’E can sit for twenty years 

With a smile round both ’is ears— 
Can’t yer, Bobs? 


Then ’ere’s to Bobs Bahadur— 
Little Bobs, Bobs, Bobs! 
’E’s our pukka Kandahader— 

Fightin’ Bobs, Bobs, Bobs! 

’Es the Dook of Aggy Chel, 

’E’s the man that done us well, 

An’ we’ll follow ’im to ’ell! 
Won’t we, Bobs? 


If a limber’s slipped a trace. 
’Ook on Bobs; 

If a marker’s lost ’is place, 
Dress by Bobs. 

For ’e’s eyes all up ’is coat, 

An’ a bugle in ’is, throat, 

An’ you will not play the goat 
Under Bobs. 


’E’s a little down on drink, 
Chaplain Bobs; 

But it keeps us outer Clink— 
Don’t it, Bobs? 

So we will not complain, 

Tho’ ’e’s water on the brain, 

If ’e leads us straight again— 
Blue-light Bobs. 


If you stood ’im on ’is ’ead, 
Father Bobs, 

You could spill a quart o’ lead 
Outer Bobs, 

’E’s been at it thirty years, 

An’ amassin’ souveneers 

In the way o’ slugs an’ spears— 
Ain’t yer, Bobbs? 


What ’e does not know o’ war, 
Gen’ral Bobs, 

You can arst the shop next door— 
Can’t they, Bobs? 

Oh, ’e’s little, but ’e’s wise; 

’E’e a terror for ’is size, 

An’ ’e—does—not—advertise— 
Do yer, Bobs? 


Now they’ve made a bloomin’ lord 
Outer Bobs, 

Which was but ’is fair reward— 
Weren't it, Bobs? 

An’ ’e’ll wear a coronet 

Where ’is ’elmet used to set; 

But we know you won’t forget-— 
Will yer, Bobs? 


Then ’ere’s to Bobs Bahadur— 
Little Bobs, Bobs, Bobs! 
Pocket-Wellin’ton an’ ’arder— 
Fightin’ Bobs, Bobs, Bobs! 
This ain’t no bloomin’ ode, 
But you’ve ’elped the soldier’s load, 
An’ for benefits bestowed, 
Bless yer, Bobs! 
ee 
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“NOISE IS A NUISANCE’! 


methods would scarcely meet with success 
elsewhere. One afternoon he appeared in 
Broadway with his arms filled with evening 
papers, and from his neck hung a board on 
-which was- printed ‘‘Hush! Noise is a 
nui.ance. I don’t shout my extras, but I 
«ave them all for sale. Buy of me and pre- 
vent shouting.’’ The word ‘‘Hush,’’ which 
was printedin large black letters, at once at- 
tracted the attention of passers-by, and 
almost every man who stopped to read the 
sign bought a paper to encourage the silent 
newsboy, - 
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ee et 
Mesh Chatelaine bags, Corinthian gold or 
French grey finish or in gun metal, $3.75 to 
$20, at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 
ee 
Visitor—But this portrait of Mr. Bulger is 
a good deal more than life size. 
Artist—I know it. That is the size he 
thinks he is. 


To patronize the personally 


It 3 
Costs You 

Nothing Extra 
tt 








fornia via the Santa Fe Route. 


A special conductor is employed 
by the Railroad Company, to 
make its patrons comfortable. 
Details of service given on 
request. 


A. ANDREWS, 
General Agent, 
SANTA FE ROUTE, 
108 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Local Stocks and aie 


Corrected for THE MIRROR by Gaylord, Bless- 
ing & Co., stock and bond brokers, 307 Olive 
street. 





CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 









































New York has produced a newsboy whose | 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
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Jee. Price. 
| 
| 
Alton Bridge Ss. :.....00...::5........ 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondvlet Gas 6s.................... 1902 |102 —104 
Century Building Ist 6s............ 1916 | 88 — 93 
Century Building 2d 6s............ 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Building Ist.........| 1907 |100 —102 
Consolidated Coal 6s................ 1911 | 99 — 95 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10} 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s 1st mrtg... —100 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s... 1c8 ~-110 
Merchants Bridge ist mortg 6s| 1929 |114 —115 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s} 1930 |110 —112 
Mo. Eleetric Lt. 2d 68............... 1921 |115 —118 
Missouri Edison 1st mortg 5s..| 1927 | 9§ — 96 
St. Louis Agri. & M.A. 1st 5s..; 1906 |100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 | 9934—100 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s.........| 1910 | 93 — 
St. Louis Exposition Ist 6s...... 1912 | 89 — 92 
Union Stock Yards Ist 6s......... 100 —101 
eUnion Dairy Ist Ss.......:....-...... 1901 |100 —102 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s..... 1913 | 98 —101 
Onion Trust Building 2d 6s... 1908 75 — 85 
BANK STOCKS. 
aa ee Dividend 
Per Cent. Price 
American Exch..|$ 50|/Dec., '99,§ SA| 98 —101 
Boatmen’s,.........| 100|Dec.,’99 8%SA/184 —J88 
Bremen Sav........ 100)Jan. 19004 SA|l —150 
Continental....... 1C0|Dec. '99, 348SA|166 —167 
Fourth National! 100/Nov., '99,4 SA |225 —227 
Frankiia...... ..<. 100;/Dec, ‘99. 4 SA/156 --159 
German Savings} 100)Jan. 1900,6 SA/290 —295 
German-Amer....| 100) Jan. 1900, 20 SA!|760 
International.....) 100|/Jan. 1900 1% qy|!27 132 
Jefferson ............ 100} Jan. 1900, 3...... . 1 —110 
Lafayette........... 100/Jan. 1900, 5 SA/400 —600 
Mechanics’ ....... 100|Jan. 190 , 27 qy|200 —2C4 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100)Dec. ’99 1 r/149 --152 
Northwestern.....| 100) Jan. 1900, 4 SA|140 —142 
Nat. Bank Com..} 100)Jan.1900, 24% qy|25G —252 
South Side ........ 100|May '99, 8SA.. |122 —125 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk/} 100/Oct., '99, 8 SA|136 —138 
Southern com..... 100/ Dec. '96. 8. ...... 90 —100 
State National...) 100/Jam. 1900 1%qr...|164 -—166 
Third National...) 100/Jan. 1900, Lg qy|!43  —145 
MISCELLANEODS STOCKS. 
Par| Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price. 
Am. Lin OR ED IM i sccnssicnssrasvan<os) Le = 33 
Pfd...| 100/Dec .'99 14% qr..| 54 — 55 
Am. Car- ts | i | | a aaa 14 — 16 
“y ‘* “Pfd} 100/Oct. 99 ... 62 — 63 
Bell Telephone...| 10|July '99, 2qr....)141 —144 
Bonne Terre F. C| 100)|May ‘96, 2.. a 
Central Lead Co.| 100/Sept., na MO...|125 —135 
Consol. Coal....... 100| July, ’97,1 — 11 
Doe Run Min, Co! 10 Sept. 99, i MO/13¢ —140 
GraniteBi-Metal.| 100} ....................... 242 —252 
HydraulicP.B.Co| 100)Oct., 99, Iqy...| 92 —~10C 
K. & T. Coal Co..| 100) Feb.,’99. 1........ 45 — 55 
Kennard Com..... 100| Feb., "99 A... 103 —i07 
Kennard Pfd...... 100\Jan. ‘00 SA. 101 —104 
Laclede Gas,com| 100/Mar,, ’00,2SA > = 77 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100;\Dec. '99 SA 98 —I101 
|: | 53 — 
Mo. Edison com..| 100}........................ 19 — 21 
Nat. Stock Yards) 100/Oct, ’99 qr...../100 —105 
Schultz Belting | 100/Oct., 99. ay, 1%. 80 — 90 
SimmonsHdwCo| 100 Feb., 99. 235 —240 
Simmons do pf...; 100;/Aug. ’99, KSA 135 —141 
St. Joseph I,. Co.} 10 om a - Ve ay 144 -- 15 
St. L. Brew Pfd...|£10|July’ exa 7 —£8 
St. L. Brew. Com} £10) July 08 43 —h4 
St. L. Cot. Comp} 100/Sept.,’94, 4....... 30 — 3% 
L. Exposit’n.| 100)Dec., ‘95, 2........ %— 1 
St.L.Transfer Co} 100/Oct, '99. 1 qr.....| 64 — 69 
Union Dairy. ..... 100|/Aug., 99, 144SA/110 —115 
Wiggins Fer.Co.| 100|July ’39, qr...... 220 —230 
West’haus Brake} 50|Oct.,’99, 10....... 191 —192 





STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS. 








Cass Av. & F. G.. 


re OS ere 
20s 6s... 
Jefferson ‘Ave... 
10s 5s... 
Lindell 20s 5s... 


do Taylor Ave. 
Maryland Trust. 

WEIAROUG.... ...<00i60se- 
do Laclede Ave. 
do Ist Mtg 5s 5- 





EE TRIG. asthcdcswin | asp ecdcnasedcdvees 





Comp. Heigts.U.D. 6s| 





| Coupons. | Price. 
| 82 — 84 
| jJ.& wt Pia —103 
eat 93 Be. .,,.<<-. 
“is 116 —111 
ec,’ eee Se eee 
-2m.2 1905| 105 —107 
-& A. (1911/108 —110 
jJ.&J 1913)117 —119 
6s..; J.& J. (1913)117 —119 
..-.-| 10 — 76 
aaa Jan 99,qrl¥ us ee 
7s July 1900|100 —103 
1l0s|) M.& N. 1896105 —107 


PII Waa vercxhsaescgcenes iD 


5-20s 
do Baden-St.I,. 5s..| | 
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Coup.|When Due.}; Quoted 
| 
Renewal (Gld) ; J. J.|Jan. 1, 1900/!90 —101 
Gas Co. J. D.|June 1, 1905|102 —104 
Park as A. O.|Aprill ,1905)113 —115 
Property (Cur. ; A. O./Apl 10, 1906)/113  —115 
Renewal(Gld) 3.65; J. D.|/Jum 25, 1907/1C3 —104 
. “ 4 A. O./Apl 10, 1908/105 —107 
“6 “ 3% | Jj. D.|\Dec., 1909/103 —104 
A “uO 7. 3.5 July’ 1, 1918)112 —113 
" ‘“ 3% | F. A.|Aug. 1) 1919/104 —106 
" ‘“* 3% | M.S.|June 2, 1920|104 —106 
“St’'r’'g £100 4 |M.N. Nov. 2, 1911/107 —109 
“ (Gld) 4 |M.N.|Nov. 1, 1912}108 —109 
“s * s A. O./Oct. 1, 1913/108 —110 
is “« 4 | J. D.|June 1, 1914/109 —110 
as ‘* 3.65) M N./May 1, 1915/105 —106 
ae * 3% | F. A.jAug. 1, 1918}104 —105 
Lnterest to seller. 
Total debt about............... .......§ 19,332,277 
Dn ee ..-.--$345,186, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. l 
Funding 4...........| F. A-|Feb. 1, 1901/100 —101 
" ee F. A.|Aug. 1. 1903|}106 —108 
School _ §..........| F. A.|Aug. 1, 1908/100 —102 
“a a A J./Aprl 1, 1914/102 —105 
Bs 4 5-20...| M. S.|Mar. 1, 1918/102 —103 
* 4 10-20..| M. S./Mch. 1, 1918/1038 —105 
: 4 15-2. M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918) 104 —105 
“ 4...........' M. S.'Mch. 1, 1918)105 —100 
TRUST STOCKS. 
jPar | Last Dividend 
lval. Per Cent. | Price. 
Lincoln........ .....  100| Dec, 99,S.A..../149 —154 
Ae MS ntnteniel | 7a Dec. 99, 1% qy| 276 --278 
St. Louis........... | 100/Dec. '99, Nad a 1200 —203 
etn. a psacn 1 Nov. 9B,R. .... ..|205 —215 
Mercantile... ..... 100 eee te ...../234 —236 


St. L. & Sub... : 
do Con. 5s... .| B.& A. 5 
do Cable & Wt.. és. | M. &N. 1914/117 —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M.& N. |1916/114 —115 
do Incomes 5s.. ..... eese--e--++- 1914] 80 — 85 

Southern Ist 6s 6s.... M.& N. (107 —11] 
PN gS ae ae 1914110 —115 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s..... F.@A. 1916/107 —108 

Union Depot............ July’95 3,.. oe ee 
do 1st 10-20s 6s...... J.&D. 1910/100 —102 
do 2d 25s 6s.......... | “J. &D. |1918/124 —126 

Mound City 10-20s6s| J. & J. havo bx = —104 

United Ry’ os 2id..:.... When Iss’d 2 = 8 

a “ eee | 6 —3o 

6“ * 4p.c.50e} * ae oe 91 — 93 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
|Par |Last Dividend 

val. | Per Cent Price. 





see | * es 99,4 SA| 44 — 45 
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GOV. STEPHENS VS. SAM COOK. 


DEMOCRATS AT KANSAS CITY, 





[For the MIRROR. ] 

Say, Bill, the Kansas City meeting of the 
State Central Committee was no Peace Con- 
ference. There was trouble all along the 
line. You know the fight in the Democratic 
party now is Stephens against Sam Cook. 
And maybe Sam hasn’t thrown it into 
Lonnie a mile a minute. If a Republican 
was hanging around the meeting he’d go 
away with hope of carrying Missouri. 

Stephens went out after Cook and Cook 
didn’t do a thing to him. Cook’s man was 
seated from Bland’s district. Of course Cook 
means Stone. But Stephens’ appointees all 
through the State are still held in line against 
the nomination of Cook for Secretary of 
State and the Governor is sending out printed 
attacks on Cook, in every mail that leaves 
Jefferson City. Now,. if Stephens fights 
Cook very hard, hereafter, Cook’s friends 
will fight the selection of Stephens as dele- 
gate-at-large to the National Convention. 
And Cook has the State Committee with him, 
except about three men. So it happens that 
everything the Committee did, as reported in 
the daily papers, was just what Stephens 
didn’t want. His combination with Col. 
Bill Phelps was no good for results. 

ue 

But there’s worry on the party’s mind. It 
is reported from different parts of the State, 
that things have been coming so easy for 
Dockery that it looks like a put-up-job. The 
men who run things have cinched things 
for Dockery, but the people who want a hot 
number against the corporations, like Dave 
Ball, are talking of scratching the ticket. 
Dockery is said to be a corporation man, an 
imperialist at heart, the choice of Dave 
Francis and other heinous things. 

A literary geezer named William Vincent 
Byars, who is a leader of the radicals and a 
light among the public-ownersbip, ultra- 
Populistic crowd, has written a letter in 
which he says he will oppose Dockery if 
nominated. The letter was published in the 
Calumet Banner and it is taken up all over 
the Stateasacue. The crazy silverites are 
all with Byars and they can do lots of 
damage. 

Dave Ball has a bigger following than any 
one has suspected, and the way he has been 
pouring hot shot into the Jefferson City gang 
of perpetual office-holders is acaution. He 
has got with him everyone who was ever 
turned down by the Seibert-Orear push. He 
has every man with him who has a grudge 
against the corporations. He has worked 
up all the opposition to the Stone crowd and 
Stephens crowd and, while he doesn’t get 
any delegations pledged to him for Governor, 
he has lots of people who talk of knifing 
Dockery, on the principle that Dockery is 
not a Chicago-platform Democrat. The 
Ball business is dangerous and the Byars 
letter is more dangerous, because Byars is a 
man the Populist crowd trusts. The Byars 
letter means trouble all over the State and in 
St. Louis as well. 

Fd 

Ben Brady and Tom Barrett got the best 
of Col. Ed. Butler in their attempt to have 
the State Committee set aside the reorganiza- 
tion of the City Committee that threw Ben 
and Tom out of power. The two chunky 
youngsters succeeded in having the com- 
mittee appoint a sub-committee to investigate 
the unseating of Crothers and Haney, and 
the ousting of Blong from the Chairmanship 
of the City Committee. Butler put up a good 





fight for no action in the matter. So did 
Harry Hawes. 

But Butler is a back number, these days. 
The youngsters were ahead of him. They 
had an array of precedents for their demands 
which the Committee couldn’t resist. They 
pointed out that if the State Committee stood 
by Butler and Hawes it was equivalent to 
giving Butler and Hawes a chance to elect a 
delegation from St. Louis to the State Con- 
vention that would oppose Sam Cook for 
Secretary of State and embarrass Dockery. 
Cook made Dockery the candidate, and 
Dockery can’t lay down on Cook. The 
Committee is with Cook. It is against 
Stephens, and Butler and Hawes are tor 
Stephens. Therefore, the State Committee 
appointed a sub-committee, as Ben Brady 
and Tom Barrett desired. 

I don’t know positively, but I think that 
there are at least three anti-Stephens men on 
the sub-committee of five. Maybe there 
are four. 

The question now, is whether the commit- 
tee can be bluffed into reportingin favor of 
Butler and Hawes. Butler isa ‘‘bluffer.’’ 
He will intimate that if heisn’t recognized 
he will throw the party next November and 
in the next Mayoralty election. Will the 
bluff work? I don’t think so. Butler can’t 
throw the ticket as he used to. He has 
knifed the ticket too often, and the rank and 
file distrust him and refuse to follow him. 
Hawes can’t afford to do any knifing. If he 
does, Dockery will cut his head off, as Vice- 
President of the Police Board. 

The people of St. Louis are against any- 
thing that has Stephens init, and Butler and 
Hawes and Stephens are three in a bed. 
Butler and Hawes and Stephens want to 
control the city committee in order to get 
the whip-hand over Dockery. Dockery 
wants to be free of any pledge to the 
Stephens crowd. Dockery, has the State 
Committee. Therefore, if Dockery have any 
preference, he doesn’t want his campaign 
handled by Butler, Hawes and the Stephens 
crowd generally, all of whom did their best 
to get Crow into the race for Governor. 

Ben Brady and Tom Barrett are ‘‘kids,’’ 
but they had things fixed for the big boss 
Butler and now he is up against the scheme 
that will reinstate Brady, Barrett and Blong 
in control of the City Committee. Of course, 
if Butler is turned down by the sub- 
committee he will ‘‘bolt,’’ in his way. But 
Hawes can’t bolt. He’s got to save his job, 
after Dockery has been elected. 

It is a dead-open-and-shut case that Dock- 
ery’s and Cook’s interests and the interest 
of the State ticket all lie with the Brady, 
Barrett, Blong contention. Butler and 
Hawes didn’t want any investigation. But 
the Brady-Barrett-Blong people got the in- 
vestigetion, and it looks like they’ve ‘‘got’’ 
the sub-committee that will do the investi- 
gating. If they have, they will come back 
into control of the City Committee, reorgan- 
ize it and put the Jefferson Club ‘‘on the hog- 
train’’ in St. Louis. The ‘‘kids’’ have out- 
generaled the big ex-boss. 

& 

But this St. Louis business doesn’t help 
the party any. It combines-with the Ball 
protest, the Byars letter, the anti-imperialist 
opposition to Dockery, the soreness of the 
people over Stephens’ favors to the street- 
railway and baking-powder trusts, the labor 
element’s resentment of the street-railway 
trust’s fight on union labor, to make it likely 
that the next State ticket will be scratched 
in city and State. 

Above all things, it means the Demcratic | 
party will be sosplit in St. Louis that ne 





straight-out Democrat can defeat the Re- 
publican gang for Mayor in April, 1901. 
Butler is in shape to bolt the mayoralty 
nomination, as he did in ’97. 

An independent movement is the only 
thing that can prevent the Ziegenhein crowd 
winning out for four years more. 

The Committeeman. 

Kansas City, March 6th, 1900. 

ee Ft 
BRITISH DOCTORS’ 

The large fortune left by Sir William 
Jenner has led to much writing in the lay 
press, but, owing to imperfect information 
as to the source of some of Sir William Jen- 
ner’s wealth, much excellent moralizing has 
been made upon unsound deductions. Sir 
William Jenner was, for many years, at the 
top of the medical profession, having risen 
there by his genius, and having been main- 
tained there by scientific acclamation every 
whit as much as by popular favor. During 
these years he undoubtedly made a very 
large income, but not an income that would 
have enabled him to save such a sum as 
£375,000, and, as a matter of fact, a certain 
portion of his fortune was derived from 
trade and bequeathed to him by a brother. 
But,undoubtedly,Sir William Jenner earned 
a great sum of money by the practice of his 
profession, and the fact may legitimately 
act as a stimulus to young medical men to 
observe keenly and work hard. 

That a few medical men have made large 
fortunes is well known. For instance, Sir 
Andrew Clark left £203,970, Sir Oscar 
Clayton left £146,746, Dr. Rhodes Armi- 
tage left £217,420, Dr. L. T. Cumberbatch 
left £107,000, Sir Richard Quain left 
£116,820, Dr. Henry Horsfall left £105,- 
780, Dr. G. D. Longstaff left £107,000, 
Dr. Henry Danson left £119,290, and Dr. 
J. H. Paul left £100,052. But all these 
fortunes, several of which were certainly 
inherited and not made by professional 
practice, are thrown into the shade by the 
estate of Sir William Gull, whose personalty 
was valued at £344,023. Sir William Gull, 
like Sir William Jenner, made an enormous 
professional income, though fortunate in- 
vestments, perhaps, played a part in swell- 
ing the total of his fortune that family be- 
quests played in the case of Sir William 
Jenner. The above names have been taken 
from lists compiled by the Daily Telegraph 
and the Westminster Gazette and cover a 
period extending over the last ten years. 

On the strength of them the medical pro- 
fession cannot be said to abound in pecunia- 
ry prizes. Only eleven persons, whether 
shining in the front rank of the medical 
profession, or engaged jin one of its notori- 
ously lucrative branches, or blessed by 
accident with pecuniary advantages, have 
died, during ten years, in possession of more 
than £100,000, while a first-class brewer’s 
fortune would be expected to amount to 
more than the aggregate total of the eleven 
medical fortunes, or the brewer would be 
accounted a comparative failure. We are 
not setting up a wail that medical men do 
not make more money, but the fortune of 
Sir William Jenner or Sir Willam Gull 
ought not to lead the public to mistake the 
the facts as to the average earnings of the 
medica] profession. The profession in 
Great Britain numbers some 28.000 persons, 
and although now and again one man dies 
rich, the vast majority die otherwise.— 7he 
Lancet. 


FORTUNES. 
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ermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 
ust. 


Our Spring 
Fabrics 


Have arrived, and we can 


safely and truthfully say that 
never before has a greater 
variety of imported woolens 
been on exhibition in St. Louis 
It will be absolutely impossible 
for you to select a loud 
offensive pattern from this 
stock of ours—but quite easy 
to pick out bright harmonious 
contrasts— 

Our Merchant tailoring 
department is second to none in 
the city and only first-class 
work is solicited 

We will be pleased to show 
you our stock and an early 
call will be greatly 
appreciated— 

Mr. W, J. Romer has charge 
of this department and devotes 
his entire time to the cutting 
and fitting of garments. 


PQ . Fbanphrey 


Clothing Co., 


Sellers of 
Hackett, Carhart & Co.’s toadway 
Fine Clothing and 
New York. Pine Street. 





A CAREFUL TRIAL 


Of that highest-order 
modern food-drink... 


“ - — ~—e . 
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SE 
TRADE MARK 


BURTON 
BROWN STOUT, 


“RED LION BRAND,”’ 

Will prove conclusively that no porter 
can excel it in nutritious or appetizing 
qualities. A gentle stimulant for the 
athlete or the invalid. 

If your grocer or liquor dealer can not 
supply you telephone brewery direct, 
Kinloch D 1344. 


ALE AND PORT: 
BURTON BREWING CO. 
ST, LOUIS. 














place?’’ 





First Nurse Girl—‘‘So you've got a new 
‘ 
Second Nurse Girl—‘‘Yes,"’ 

First Nurse Girl—“Do you like it?’’ 

Second Nurse Girl—‘‘Like it? Why, it is 


right in front of a police station.’’ 
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|| nerves, and strengthens the 


25 Cents a Bottle. 
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| WHAT IS A DET? 


Wa Det is a TINY RED PILL, made ONLY by the 
|} DAD CHEMICAL CO., NEW YORK. It has peculiar 
properties. It not only causes the Stomach and Liver to 
do their proper duty, but it also tones the heart and 


AN ABSOLUTE SPEGIFIC 
COLDS, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 


AND SHATTERED NERVES. 
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whole system—hence, it is 


At Druggists. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





Students and lovers of ‘‘The Rubaiyat’’ 
will welcome the new comparative edition of 
the quatrains, put forth by Thomas B. 
Mosher, Portland, Maine. This volume 
contains the first and fourth editions printed 
in page parallel so that the reader may note 
the changes made by FitzGerald. There is 
printed, also, the second edition which is 
somewhat different from the others. All 
have been carefully collated, with the result 
that this edition is absolutely correct as to 
text. A Comparative Table of Quatrains is 
also given, showing at a glance in the readi- 
est way possible the very many transpositions 
and changes made by FitzGerald during 
his lifetime. There is a _ biographical 
sketch of FitzGerald, for introduction, by 
W. =siIrving Way, which’ gives a 
very pleasant impression of the sort of 

n ‘‘the Hidalgo’’ appeared to his con- 
temporaries. There are several pages 
devoted to giving the proper pronunciation 
of the Persian words in the quatrains. This 
glossary was prepared by Mr. Nathan Has- 
kell Dole, renowned as an American 
Orientalist. In addition to these features 
there isan Omarian bibliography that is as 
complete as research could make it, showing 
conclusively to what an extent the philoso- 
phy of Omar has taken told of the people of 
this time. The little volume is printed in 
that chaste, strong style which characterizes 
all the Mosher books and is bound in corres- 
ponding neat fashion. The general reader, no 
less than the person who makes a specialty 
ot information concerning Khayyam, 
will find this comparative edition of great 
interest, as showing how a great translation 
as well as an original ‘‘deathless lay’’ is not 
‘‘the idle pastime of a summer day,’’ but a 





labor of much care and pains. 
yat, as well as all the other Mosher books, 
may be found in St. Louis, at Barr’s. 
at 

One of the most succinct accounts of the 
causes of the present war in South Africa 
is contained in a small book by Alleyne 
Ireland, called ‘‘The Anglo-Boer Conflict.’’ 
The little volume is a model of compactness 
and of clear writing. The author is pro- 
British and certainly makes out a very 
clever case for his side on the suzerainty 
question. The defectof the book is that it 
is almost too much of a technical argu- 
ment. There appears to be more ‘‘law’’ 
than justice in the British contention. How- 
ever that may be, it is, at least, plain that the 
Boers are not such idyllically good people 
that they rank any higher in the morality of 
their cause than the English. The Boer 
oligarchy is not much better than the 
Rhodes crowd, any way one may look at it. 
Mr. Ireland does his best to put the Boers 
in a bad light, of course, and evidently 
stretches things to suit his purpose. He is 
interesting but not convincing. After read- 
ing the book one feels that the British have 
built up a good, strong, diplomatic cass, but 
that abstract right is on the side of the 
Transvaal. (Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 


75c.) 
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A slender volume of verse, couplets by 
Federick Ridgeley Torrence, called ‘‘The 
House of a Hundred Lights,’’ is worth read- 
ing. The writer is frankly imitative of the 
general trendof Omar with not a little 
infusion of the latter spirit of Burton’s 
‘‘Kasidah.’’ But the quatrains are dis- 
tinctly good,and, despite the suggestion of the 
great models, they have a strong stamp of 


This Rubai_ 


epigrammatic, cynical 
in a_ genial sort of way. They are 
a modern version of the ‘‘enjoy-to-day’’ 
philosophy unique in that they mock even 
that philosophy as no better than all the 
others, and will be found very quotable. 
Mr. Torrence has succeeded in stringing to- 
gether one hundred verses, each with an 
idea in it, and not one marred by confusion 
of thought or expression. After reading 
them over one is convinced that the dis- 
tinctive quality of them is the evidence that 
they were written by an American. 
There is a sort of irreverence about them 
which is of the essence of the American 
spirit of humor, but it is not an offensive 
irreverence. Any reader who starts the 
little book will surely read it to the end and 
then say that he has thoroughly enjoyed it. 
The volume is dedicated to Edmund 
Clarence Stedman,and it does no discredit to 
its patron. Unless the present writer is 
mistaken, these verses of Mr. Torrence are 
going to be exceedingly popular. They are 
of the best thought and rhyme-stuff this 
country has produced in the last decade. 
(Small, Maynard & = Boston. $1.00. ) 


are humorous, 


‘“‘The Letters of Thomas Gray’’ are a 
revelation of the quaint, gentle, melancholy 
of the man who wrote the immortal ‘‘Elegy.’’ 
A notable thing about them is that they ex- 
hibit that feeling for nature which had its 
ficst great manifestation in English poetry 
in the work of Wordsworth. There are 
several passages of descriptions of scenery 
in England, Switzerland and Italy that are 
rare for the time in which they are written. 
Gray had a very gentle humor and his letters 
glow with kindly feeling. His communications 
to Dr. Wharton are models of the friendly 


gestive of the way in which rank impresses 
Englishmen even in the closestintimacy of 
friendship. The chief thing in Gray’s charac- 
ter, aside from his kindliness, that impresses 
the reader, is his laziness. He never seemed 
to be able to do the things he intended doing. 
His highest quality was his love for his 
mother and for some of his other relatives. 
To these interesting epistles Mr. Henry 
Milnor Rideout has written a preface deal- 
ing with Gray’s life and work. This pre- 
face is a bit of sound criticism and char- 
acter-interpretation, and, an_ excellent 
specimen of perspicuous writing. This 
volume willbe appreciated by all who have 
felt the charm of the impeceable, incom- 
parable ‘‘Elegy.’’ (Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston. $1.00.) 


al 
LITERARY NOTES. 





‘*Resurrection’’ has finally been chosen as 
the title of Count Tolstoi’s new work, in 
America. It is a terrible arraignment of 
social evils, sombre and cruel, but as power- 
ful as anything he has done. The work has 
been fully translated, and Dodd, Mead and 
Company will publish the only authorized 
edition in America, early this month. 

ws 

‘‘Knights in Fustian,’’ by Caroline Brown, 
is a story of a most interesting episode 
occuring in Indiana during the war for the 
Union, its theme being a plot by the Knights 
of the Golden Circle, as alleged at the time 
and since much argued and discussed, to assist 
the Confederacy to victory and then force a 
separation of the Northwestern States from 
the Union. The story of the attempt to 
make the plot effectual inthe Indiana county 
in which the novel is laid, and its frustration 











of individuality and originality. They 


letter, and his notes to Walpole are very sug- 


by, the hero, is graphically told. The intro- 
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wweaariunt LN RAILROAD 
PASSENGER ADVERTISING. 





he Union Pacific have placed a station- 
ary Mutascope in their General Office, 903 
Olive street, and have a large number of 
moving pictures taken along the line of 
their road from their Overland Limited 
train which, at the time, was run at a speed 
of 70 miles per hour. These views are well 
worth a call at the Union Pacific Office. 
The General Passenger Department of this 
road should be complimented on their enter- 
prise in this direction. 


ee 
LOVE AND POKER. 





‘My ‘Queen,’ ’’ said he, ‘‘I’d like ‘two pair’ 
With you.’’ The fair maid blushed, 
And said: ‘‘Now, Jack, I'd ‘beat’ you there, 
For, don’tZyou see, I’m flushed?’’ 
‘“‘But that ain’t ‘straight,’’’ replied her 
“‘Jack;”’ 
(That ‘‘hand-sir’’,dimmed his lustre; ) 
‘‘Such ‘play’ (on words) you know I lack’’— 
And then he ‘‘double bussed’’ her. 
‘‘Please name the day; I would ‘deal light’ 
To even ‘board’ your ‘ante,’ 
I’ve ‘table steaks’—‘give me a sight’— 
Shall I ‘order cards’—or shan’t I?’’ 
The ‘‘Queen’”’ said yes; and now, grown 
bold, 
They ‘‘draw’’ their carriage wicker; 
On afternoons you’ll ‘‘see’’ them stroll— 
It ‘‘holds up a little kicker!’’ 
—T. L. Wilson, in Titusville World. 


we ot 
Fine imported French China fish sets, 
hand decorated, each plate showing a different 
pecies of fish. $34 to $100 per set, at 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
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HEINE. 





GRENIER’S REMINISCENCES. 





[For the MIRROR ] 

Literary circles in Germany have, of late, 
been stirred up by a renewal of the contro- 
versy in relation to the birthday of the great 
lyric poet, Heinrich Heine. It is commonly 
believed that Heine was born on the 13th of 
December, 1799, but this is declared errone- 
ous by some excellent authorities, who 
stoutly maintain that the exact date is De- 
cember 13th, 1797. This birthday discus- 
sion has now been going on for many years. 
Even during the life-time of the poet, argu- 
ments about the day and hour of his birth 
were bitter and irrepressible, so much so, in- 
deed, that Heine was greatly amused there- 
by, and, instead of enlightening his warring 
friends, made the ironical remark: ‘‘La 
chose la plus importante c’est que je suis né.”’ 
It is certainly remarkable that so much mys- 
tery and uncertainty should enshroud the 
natal day of a man who achieved the great 
distinction of having more enemies than 
friends, and who may be considered the 
most characteristic and remarkable product 
of modern times and conditions. 

The career of Heine was checkered, and 
his life, considered from a material stand- 
point, a distinct failure. He was the victim 
of his own nature, eccentric, nervous, now 
excessively happy, and a few minutes after 
steeped in the utmost state of wretchedness 
and despair. Destined, at first, for a com- 
mercial career, which he abhorred, he 
aroused the opposition of his relations by 
first studying law, and then drifting into the 
bad habit of writing unremunerative verses. 
In some of the broad ottlines, the nature and 
life of Heine remid one of Lord Byron. It 
is well mane liked to compare him- 
We~ dintingniched Englishman. 
whom he admired and imitated in many re- 
spects. There is, however, a deep gulf 
between the works of the two men, if excep- 
tion is made of a common trait of frivolous 
satire and ribald jesting. The poetry of 
Heine is simpler, yet deeper; at times more 
frivolous, yet more natural. An infinite 
degree of exquisite tenderness underlies the 
little poems of Heine; his master-hand 
touches chords that cause the warm tears to 
well up in the eyes and awaken a world ot 
memories and affections. 

A vivid glimpse of the poet is givenin the 
‘‘Literary Reminiscences,’’ of Edouard 
Grenier, recently translated from the French. 
Grenier met him for the first time in 1838 
and described him as follows: ‘‘He was a 
man of about forty, rather stout, and of 
middle height. He wore no beard and had 
long, fair hair, a high forehead, half closed 
eyes, which kept perpetually blinking, es- 
pecially when he was reading. There was 
nothing about bim of the poet or the artist, 
much less of the man of the world. In fact, 
he looked like a good northern bourgeois, 
with a slight German accent.’’ 

After further acquaintance,Grenier wrote: 
‘‘He was not an Adonis, whatever Theo- 
phile Gautier may say, and his appearance 
was certainly the reverse of dandified. His 
tastes in love affairs led him into very 
different surroundings. His famous Ma- 
thilde, Frau Mathilde, whom he had just 
married, and whom he described to the Ger- 
mans as the type of a witty, fashionable 
Parisian, was simply a good, honest creature 
of the ‘dairy-maid style of beauty, with 
whom he had fallen in love, and whom he 
had picked up, heavens knows where. She 
had neither wit, nor education. They lived 
very plainly, I may say shabbily, in a flat in 





She Blirror. — 


the faubourg Poissoniere. Heine certainly 
never felt the need of comfort or refinement, 
and his flat was the acme of second-rate 
dowdiness.’’ 

When Max Muller, the Sanskrit scholar 
of Oxford University, visited Paris, in 1848, 
he was fortunate enough to be introduced to 
Heine, by a mutual acquaintance. They met 
on the street. When Max Mueller was pre- 
sented to him, Heine, who was then already 
suffering from his terrible spine-disease, 
raised one of his paralyzed eye-lids with his 
hand and looked for a moment, interestedly, 
onthe young Oriental student. After ex- 
changing a few phrases, the suffering poet 
walked slowly away, muttering to himself, 
with ineffable pathos, the words of Goethe: 
“Und Marmorbilder stehn und sehn mich an, 
Was hat man dir, du armes Kind, gethan?”’ 

The closing days of Heine’s life have 
often been described. In spite of his pains 
and sufferings, his mind remained clear to 
the very last. His ironical humor and pun- 
gent satire did not forsake him. A few 
hours before he breathed his last, he dis- 
cussed the existence of a Supreme Being 
anda future state of life, and concluded, 
smilingly: ‘‘Dieu me pardonnera; c'est son 
métier."’ His mattress grave could not curb 
or overpower his spirits. His genius rose 
triumphantly above all miseries and tribula- 
tions and maintained its brilliancy until the 
heart stood still. A. F. Reuth. 

ee 
A STORY OF CALVE. 


Mme. Calvé tells this story on herself: 
‘‘WhenI went to the Théatre de la Monnaie, 
in Brussels, in 1881, I made my debut as 
Marguerite. My second performance was 
to be Cherubino. At that time I was very 
slight. My neck and arms were thin, and 





so, of course. were my-lyge «7 uld not think 
I could possibly appear in breeches without 
something to make me look a little plumper. 
So I went to the costumer of the theatre and 
told him I wanted some pads. He made 
them according to his own ideas of what 
beautiful legs should be, and sent them to 
me so late that I had no time to try them on. 
I don’t know what I must have looked like 
when I stepped on the stage, thin and girl- 
ish from the waist up, but provided with the 
most enormous calves. After the first ac} 
the manager rushed around to my dressing- 
room. ‘My Heavens!’ he _ exclaimed, 
‘where in the world did you get those legs? 
They certainly are not your own.’ I admit- 
ted that they were not, and said I thought I 
was too thin to dispense with pads.’ ‘Don’t 
you know,’ he said to me, ‘that a young girl 
with straight, slender legs is far better suited 
to the part of a page than when she disfigures 
herself with such things as those? Take off 
the pads and go out in your own legs.’ I 
decided to follow his advice. When I came 
on the stage again I was thin, but at least 
Symmetrical. The effect on the audience 
was Startling. I seemed to see the people in 
the theatre craning their necks to discover 
what had happened to change me so. The 
conductor of the orchestra stared at me as if 
his eyes would pop out of his head. After a 
moment or two the cause of the astonishing 
alteration in my looks seemed to be under- 
stood, and there was a titter of laughter 
through the audience. Since that time I 
have never worn pads.’’ 
se Ut 

Beautiful inspiring chimes. A new line 
of hall clocks with chimes which are hand- 
somer and lower in price than ever, at J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club 
Building, Locust and Seventh. 



































BOWELS 


If you haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 







CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c," *,50ce Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 322a 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD CLEAN 


The Pepsin 
Cocktails. 


Uriginal Blend of High-Grade Liqueurs, 
‘The Very Pink of Perfection.’ 
Formula by John Bloeser, the world’s origina- 
tor of bottled Cocktails and Punches. THE 
BRANDS THAT HAVE WON FAME: | 
Mayflower, Manhattan, Martini, English Gin, / 
Private, Backbone, ‘i 
Pearl Lemon Punch and Peach Punch. 
(Assorted as per order.) 
Ask your grocer for them, or send to us direct. 
Case of 4 bottles, $4.75; Single bottles, $1.25. 
Delivered free. Mail orders given prompt at- 


tention, 
Bloeser Supply Co., 418 Olive St. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Two Great Catsups. 














BAYLE’S 
CREOLE CATSUP 


Richness of Aroma. 
BAYLE’S i 
OYSTER COCKTAIL CATSUP, 


Most Delicately Spiced. 
For this season only, sold at the same price as 
regular tomato catsup. 
For samples and price address the maker. 


GEO. A. BAYLE, St. Louis. 








itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 
out nervous distress, ex pels nico- 
tine, purifies the blood, £7") 
stores lost manhood, 3 U 
makes you strong 
sn health, nerv 
pad yposkes, 
ook. 
ea your own druggist, 
will vouch for us. Take it with 
a will, patiently, persistently. One 
1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.60, 


to cure, or we refund money. 
» Chicago, Montreal, New Terk. 





‘‘Harold,’’ said the dear girl, ‘‘amI the 
only girl?’’ 

Harold groaned involuntarily. 

‘‘Am I the only girl you ever told she was 
the only girl you ever told she was the only 
girl you loved?’’—/J/ndianapolis Press. 

et 


STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, 
Lucas County. 





{ss 

FRANK J, CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior perme of the firm of F. J. Cheney & Co., “+ 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 

presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1880. 


mS 
seat A. W. GLEASON, 

— Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

45° Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 










































Merchandise at the Lowest Cost. 





New 1900 Exclusive Styles in 
Spring Suits, 


In all the swell prevailing fashions now being 
opened daily and placed on sale at such prices 
that should not be overlooked by saving buyers. 
Avail yourself of the Bargain Chances in 
Jackets and Suits offered at tremendously 
reduced prices to sweep them out at once. 


Superb desirable new Spring Jackets, made 
of covert cloth, double-breasted, 6 rows of 
stitching around bottom, lined with taffeta 
and surah silk, a very stylish mnt our 
special price .. psoas 

An elegant line “ Jenieole in tan onus peer 
trimmed in strapped overseams of same 
material, velvet collar, box front, pearl 
buttons; an extra special value at..................$5. 

A very popular stylish Jacket in tan and blue 

+ covert cloth, with fly front, mercerized silk 
lining; special price for this jacket will be..$3. 

Ladies’ Coats in black kersey cloth, shaped 
seams, nicely stitched,lined in a good quality 
of nearsilk, latest styles; we have cut them 
from $10.00 to ms $4. 

.) Heavy Rough Cloth Jackets, lining of nearsilk, 
some with taffeta silk, all with new sleeves, 
were $9.50 and&$8. 50; cut to......$3.98 and $2 

Ladies’ Fine Kersey and Melton Cloth Jackets 
in light tan shades, beautifully lined in 
striped and plain silk and heavy satin,double 
breasted, some scalloped, some plain, were 
$20.00, $25.00 and $28.00; all one price 
this week ee 

Women’s Tailor-Made Venetian Cloth Suits, 
shaped overseams of same material, braid 
trimmed, velvet collar, fly front, satin lined, 












Coats and Skirts 


$4.75 


75 


98 


25 


98 


10.00 


a splendid Suit; cut from $20.00 to............. $7.50 


Women’s Fine All Wool Venetian Cloth Suits, 
satin lined, double-breasted, tight-fitting, 
Eton back, skirt trimmed with box pleat 
back, a beautiful Suit; reduced to close out 
from $18.50 to 2 i apouavecssro ate 

Women’s Camel’s Hair Cloth tight-fitting 
Suits in black and [blue, lined with striped 
taffeta silk, cut from $18.50; to close out 
at ! $9. 

Women’s fine All Wool Venetian Cloth Suits, 
handsomely braided in black ribbon and 
embroidery, silk-lined Jacket, are slightly 
soiled, collars tan and red, were $15.00; de 
to... 
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George Bryan, Notary Public on Fifth Floor. 





Money Order Department on First Floor. 
Pay Gas, Electric and Water License here. 





Steam and Electric Laundry in Basement. 
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$2.00 Gloves for $1. 00. 


This Heading Is Literally True. 


A special purchase of the World-Famous 


MONARCH KID GLOVES. 


This Week began our annual Kid Glove Sale— 
anevent always anxiously awaited for, when we 
always offer extraordinary and phenomenal values. 


The Great Glove Sale for 
WOMEN, MISSES AND BOYS. 


The Monarch—the most famous Glove ever 
sold for women—a fitting name for the high- 
est class gloves ever made, and never sold 
for less than $2.00 per pair, we place on 
sale 2,000 pairs with two patent clasps, 
pique sewn, come in all popular colors, 
Stylish shades, perfect fitting, a $2.00 
IE BG rinsing icine >: AO TE: $1.00 
It is not necessary to tell you how many to pur- 
chase of them. If you had some of our $1.00 
gloves last fall, in our September sale, you will 
know how to appreciate these. 
This is the prime first quality of gloves made by 
the greatest glover in the world. 


CHILDREN’S KID GLOVES. 


A special for this great sale, a 2-clasp Glove 
in the latest shade of red, the regular price 
2. GG, ee CURR BRN AEs nn secs csscsccrcncesnnccnss 6 


MEN’S GLOVES. 


Men’s Street and Dress Gloves, full pique 
sewn, the celebrated West End, the regular 
price $1.50 and $2.00, our annual sale 
WOO caesarean sta enciecmrameaciasans seer serseshno snainies vieceies $1.00 

Men’s Street and Dress Gloves, dipped skins, 
full pique sewn, water-proof, regular price 
$1.50 and $2.00, our annual sale price....... $1.00 
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Wonderful 


SILK BARGAINS 


Will further emphasize our supremacy. 


20-inch changeable Taffetas, a superb fabric; 
our special price 
20-inch striped Jacquards in new, stylish 
effects, very handsome and all] poutneet this 
season, our special price.. : ny 
Fashionable real Jap Printed Feslardiy. 26 
inches wide, in all the newest season’s 
patterns, value $1.25; our special price.......... 85c 
All-silk black Satin de Lyon, a high-grade 
standard silk, a good wearing quality, will 
not shine; our special price.................00 $1 
24-inch Brocade India Silk, all new and most 
effective patterns; our special price 
25-inch imported black Taffeta, looks well and 
will wear well, value $1.20; our special 
price. ........0+ otnasvdenletelletauinidintens dpadge ieee 85c 


75c 


ie ai ain ie Ai Ai A A A, de oo + +> ++ + 
i eer ee ere Serr reer TTT TTT TTT EST TT Teeter tr rrr rr rte rrr tterercrse: 


And that in the face of advanced and advancing prices on nearly all kinds of merchandise. 
planning, preparation, figuring and buying long beforehand enables us to offer the highest quality of 
Our prices are waive and sininanaemneind the Lowest. 





























| CRAWFORD'S: 


b+ WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 


“st. LOUIS’ GREATEST STORE 
Offers Money-Saving Bargains in Every Department, 


Months of 


OPENING OF SPRING 


Colored Dress Fabrics 


This Week of real chic foreign and .domestic 
fabric fashions. Smart shoppers and correct 
dressers will find an exceptional expose of all 
the New Spring Street Shades offered at mar- 
velously low prices to create extraordinary 
selling this week. 

29c—For 36-inch New Spring Tweed Mix- 

tures, all the popular colorings, 40c value. 
35c—For 38-inch New,Tailor Checks for Skirts, 
very desirable and stylish goods, worth 50c. 
49c—For 38-inch New Camel’s Hair Plaids, 
Homespun Plaids and Silk and Wool Basket 
Weave Plaids for Skirts and Waists, the 
best assortment and value in St. Louis. 
59c—For 54-inch All Wool Spring Weight Habit 
Cloth, New Spring Colorings, 75c value. 
75c—For 45-inch Silk and Wool Geanite Crepon, 
Two-tone Colorings, extreme novelty, $1.00 
value. 

$1.39—For 50-inch high-grade French Venetian 

Cloth and Whipcord Suiting for Tailor-made 
Suits, in all the latest spring colorings, 
regular $1.90 value. 

SPECIAL—Just received, a very complete 
line of the beautiful New Summer Fabric, 
Mousseline de Soie, which bids fair to be 
the leading fabricof the season. We have 
them in solid colors, figures,dots and stripes, 
both self-colored and printed designs. Prices 
TOUGO GROIN ie ssiccccsteneseeees EA bh ne 49c to 79c 





GREAT MARCH SALE 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS. 


Bargains here this week of 
to women who desire to 
Buy when you 


Exceptional 

great importance 

replenish their linen closets. 

can at these low prices. 
TABLE DAMASKS. 

1 Case of Turkey red and white and Turkey 
red and green Table Damask, fast colors, 
regular price 32}4c, only, yard............-.cccceeseee 2 

10 pieces full bleached Table Damask, heavy 
quality, regular price 85c, only, yard........ ....... 69c 

66-inch full bleached All-Linen Satin Damask, 

a good variety of patterns to select wencethen 
worth $1.00, only, yard... = <panseene 

15 pieces good quality of full prerer snes 
half bleached Table Damask, would be cheap 
at 374éc, only, yard 

TOWELING—1 Case of check Honey-comb 
Glass oe a sacvaad for this week, 
only, yard.... 

TOWELS— 150 hacia Diet pres i 
and blue borders, size 18x36, well worth 
eT OWN I ES 5... fonsetancnd’vcrcassasen ugeieason 5c 

NAPKINS-—~75 dozen full bleached Stee 
Napkins, 34 size, bp tunnel value $1 25, 
MAES 155,57... ssasenpinns cnseninsdlacanr is ivadtseanasabcas 


25c 
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“NEBRASKA 
COLORADO 
EXPRESS” 


Burlington 


Houte 








“KANSAS CITY Lv. St Louis 
COLORADO 
MONTANA 

_ EXPRESS" 








—-To- - 


ARKANSAS, 
TEXAS. 
MEXICO «= 
CALIFORNIA. 


Elegant Through Service, 
via this, the True South- 
ern Route, 

TO THE “= 


of 


Winter Resorts «>. Southwest. 


WRITE Company’s Agents for 
particulars. 
H. C,. TOWNSEND, 
G. P. and T. A., ST. LOUIS, MO. 











LADIES ‘senepy 


A safe and powerful remedy for functional 
troubles, delay, pain, and ‘iyregularities, is 


APIOLINE 
(CHAPOTEAUT) 


Successfully prescribed by Specialists for Dis- 
eases of Women. Price $1.00 of all Druggists, 
or by mail. P.O, Box 2081, N. Y. 




















MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry. 
CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 


204 N. FourtH Srreer 


SEND STAMP FOR 
OLD BOOKS isin, 
A. J. CRAWFORD, 
1002 PINE STREET, ST, LOUIS, MO. 
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pay you to write to the undersigned for maps, pamph- 
ets, rates, time tables, etc. 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


AMERICAS MOST POPULAR RAILROAD 


If you are con 


Lv St Louis 
2.05 P. M. 





Coaches 
Chair Cars 
Buffet Sleepers 


8.45 P. M. 





Coaches 
Chair Cars 
Sleepers 
Dining Cars 






AND 


RAILROAD. 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS: CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS**° KANSAS CITY, 
ST. LOUIS *» PEORIA, 
KANSAS CITY» CHICAGO. 





rect connections at terminals and at junction points 
with through trains of connecting lines for 





- ALL - POINTS - 
NORTH, WEST +0 EAST. 





an portion of 


latin: 
R : & "hon, it will 


tri 
ich can be made over the Chicago 


General West — Agent 
eneral Western Passenger Agent, 
JAMES CHARLTON, © 216 North totus x 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
MAX SCHUBACH, General Southwestern Ag’t 


BEAVER LINE. 


Montreal to Liverpool and all European Poinis. 


110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


WMKRANKg 


513 PINE ST. 


@he Mirror. 


angen cscate 


Mo 








. a a 


VIA 


Two Trains 


NASHVILLE, 


A. H. HANSON, C. 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
Chicago. 


Escahlished 1850. 














BOOKS 


i The Crescent Hotel, ; 


EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK. 





As an All-the- Year Resort. 
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The Most Desirable and Convenient Resort 


in the Southwest.» 


Dixie Flyer 


St. Louis to the Southeast 


Illinois Central Railroad 


Daily to 


CHATTANOOGA, 
ATLANTA and 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Through Sleeping Cars. 


Cc. McCARTY, 
Div. Pass. Agent, 
St. Louis. 


Telephone 1013. 


THE OLD RELIABLE. 


MATTHEWS’ 
DYE AND CLEANING ; ORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
314 OLIVE STREET. 








and Paper Bound 
Books can b 


All the late Cloth } 
a i 


found 





ROEDER’S BOOK STORE, 
807 Norrw Fourrtn Sr. 
A HIGH-CLASS 
OYSTER HOUSE 
AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, 


'S MILFORD’S, 


TWO HUNDRED 
AND SEVEN AND 
TWO HUNDRED 
AND NINE 
NORTH SIXTH STREET, 
NEAR OLIVE.* 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 

The Seekers (Stanley Waterloo), $1.20; ‘To 
Have and to Hold (Mary Johnston), $1.20; A 
Manifest Destiny (Julia Magruder), $1.0uU; Kit 
Kennedy (S. W. Crockett), $1.20; King’s Mirror 
(Hope), $1.20; Janice Meredith (Ford), $1.20; 
Life of Sir Arthur Sullivan (Lawrence), $2.75. 
Two Gentlemen in Touraine (Sudbury), $2.75, 
mail, 10c extra; Absent-Minded Beggar (Kip> 


ling. pp., 25c. 
JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 











